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FOREWORD 


BY 

MAHAMAHOPSDHYXYA VIDYAVSOASPATI DAKS'ANAKALSNIDHI 

Propbssob S. Kupposwami Sastbi, M.A.. I.E.S. 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

It is a source of great pleasure to me to write a fore¬ 
word to this publication, in compliance with the request 
of its editors—Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil., 
who happens to be my present friend and colleague and 
former pupil, and Mr, S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy in the University 
of Madras. 

This is a revised edition of the Sanskrit Philosophi¬ 
cal treatise called ManamEYODAYa, which was first 
published in 1912 as No. li) of the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and Mr. Suryanarayana 
Sastri are responsible for this revised edition and include 
in H the Sanskrit text and their English translation. 
The Sanskrit text given in this edition is far more 
reliable and accurate than the text given in the first 
edition. In bringing out the present revised edition, 
the editors have used an additional manuscript which 
was not used in the first edition and which is deposited 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, (D.C.S. No. 15297). A comparison of this 



edition with the first edition will disclose noteworthy 
improvements, variations and additions. In this connec¬ 
tion, section 13, page 6 d.nd section 147, pages 228 and 
229 in the present revised edition may be compared 
with the corresponding portions in the first edition. 
The English translation is faithful and accurate and 
brings the contents of this important philosophical text 
within the easy reach of the students of modern Univer¬ 
sities, who are mostly using the English language as 
their medium of thought and expression in their aca¬ 
demical and public life. The detailed table of contents 
and the comparative list of doctrinal differences prefixed 
to this edition greatly enhance its value. 

The Sanskrit text published in this volume is a 
valuable philosophical manual of the Bha^ta school; and 
as its significant title MaNAMEYODAYA shows, it repre¬ 
sents an authoritative and informative elucidation 
{udaya) of the recognised means of valid knowledge 
{mana) and the categories (meya) constituting the 
objective content of valid knowledge, in accordance 
with Kumarila Bha^ta’s school known as the Bha^^a 
school. The first part of this book (manapariccheda) 
deals with the pramapas and was written by the famous 
Narayapa Bhatta of Malabar, who flourished in the latter 
half of the 16th century. The second part (meyapari- 
ccheda) was produced by a later scholar, who was also 
called Narayapa Pap4il'^* I^&rAyapa Bhatta, the author 
of the first half, was one of the greatest scholar-poets of 
Kerala in the 16th century. He is the famous author of 
the Nurayatfiya and J^akriya^rmsva. Hie versatility, 
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profound scholarship, saintly character and great 
poetic talents are justly praised in the following terms 
at the beginning of the Bhaktapriya, a commentary on 
the Narayai).iya ; 
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The second part of this work is an appropriate 
complement to the first part and rises to an almost 
equally high level. 

Within a brief compass, in a style which is at once 
lucid and terse, this work gives an able and well-ground¬ 
ed exposition of the leading tenets of the philosophical 
side of the Bha^ta school, and adds comparative and 
critical remarks, where required, with particular refer¬ 
ence to the corresponding tenets of other systems of 
Indian philosophical thought—chiefly the Prabhakara, 
Nyaya, Advaita and Bauddha systems. I am sure that, 
in the form in which the text is presented in this edition 
and with the reliable English translation which is given 
here, this work will be of great value as an efficient aid 
to the study of Indian philosophy in general, and more 
especially to the appreciation of the distinctive features 
of the Bhatta phase of realism in Indian philosophical 
thought. I congratulate Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and 
Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri on this substantial piece 
of work in the sphere of Indian Philosophy. 


5, North Mada Street 
Mylapore, 10-5-1933 


S. Kuppuswami Sastbi 
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DETAILED CONTENTS OF THE TEXT 


I. MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE, pp. 1—146 

(i) INTRODUCTION, pp. 1—8 

{The figures refer to the paragraphs^ unless otherwise stated) 

1. Mafigala. Brief statement of the subject-matter. 
Definition of means of valid knowledge and of valid 
knowledge. 2. Recollection and restatement excluded from 
valid knowledge. 3, 4. Continuous stream of cognition is 
valid knowledge. 5—7. Manifestedness as the extraneous 
adjunct which defines the element of time. 8. No false 
knowledge according to PrabhEkara. 9. Reply to this. 
10* Senses and sense-contact, means of valid knowledge. 
11. Cognition too is so spoken of. 12. Definition of valid 
knowledge and means thereof according to the Logicians 
and according to PrabhEkara ; refutation thereof. 13. Fur¬ 
ther refutation of PrabhEkara. 14. Buddhists view of valid 
knowledge and its refutation. 15. Final statement of the 
definition of the means of valid knowledge. Enumeration 
of the means of valid knowledge. Number of means of 
valid knowledge according to various systems. 

(ii) Perception, pp. 8—25 

1. Definition of perception and enumeration of kinds 
of sense-contact. 2. DescripUon of the sense-organs 
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3. Establishment of the^ nature of the five external sense- 
organs. 4. The Logicians’ view regarding the sense of 
hearing and its refutation. 5. The sense called mind* 6. Some 
details about visual perception. 7. The Logicians’ view 
regarding sight at a distance and its refutation. 
8. Sense-organs not perceptible. 9. Two kinds of sense- 
contact. Cases of conjunction. 10. Identity with what 
is in conjunction; identity with what is identical with 
what is in conjunction, if needed. 11. Six kinds of sense- 
contact according to the Logicians. 12. Its refutation. 
13. Prabhakara’s enumeration of sense-contacts and its 
refutation. 14. Non-determinate and determinate cogni¬ 
tions. 15. No non-determinate cognitions according ftp 
the Grammarians; refutation of this* 16. Deteimina^ 
cognitions neither valid nor perceptual according to the 
Buddhists; this refuted. 17. The Buddhists’ position 
further explained and refuted. 18. The applicability of the 
term “ perception ” to determinate cognitions. 19. Prabha¬ 
kara’s view on this. 20. Its refutation. 21. Five kinds 
of determinate cognition. 22. A sixth variety stated and 
shown to be included in one of the five. 23. Instru¬ 
mentality for perception in sense-organs, their contact 
and cognition. 24. Prabbakara’s definition of perception. 
25. What is directness ? 26. Directness explained and 

refuted. 27. Buddhists’ view of perception and its refuta¬ 
tion. 28. Logicians’ definition of perception to include 
Yogic vision; its refutation. 

(iii) iNFERENCfB, pp. 25—91 

1. Definition of inference. Reciprocal and non-reci- 
proCal pervasion* 2. Definition of pervasion. 3. Definition 



of extraneous adjunct. 4—7. Purpose of the various 
elements in this definition; this purpose explained in 
two ways. 8. Doubted extraneous adjunct. 9. Sometimes 
only particular forms of the probans are eflfective. 

10. How pervasion is apprehended ; repeated observation. 

11. Prabhakara’s view that it is from a single observation. 

12. This refuted. 13. Objection: no repeated observation 
possible in certain cases. 14. Reply to this. 15. Counter¬ 
argument; its five elements. 16. Fallacious counter¬ 
argument. 17. Defects like self-dependence included in 
counter-argument. 18. Counter-argument helps inference. 
19—22. Objectioi. ; further doubts are possible; reply to 
this. 23. Doubts about invisible extraneous adjuncts. 
24—25. Counter arguments help other means of valid 
knowledge too. 26. Further points regarding counter¬ 
arguments. 27. Relative importance of repeated observa¬ 
tion and counter-arguments in inference. 28. Buddhists* 
view of apprehending pervasion. 29. Its refutation; 
synonyms of pervasion and pervaded. 30. Three-fold 
cognition of the pervaded. 31. Purpose of the word “non- 
proximate” in the definition of inference. 32. Carvakas’ 
view that in inference either there is no pervasion or 
there is proving what is already known. 33. Reply to this. 
34. Prabhakara’s view that in inference what is to be under* 
stood as new is only the existence of the probans in the 
subject. 35. This refuted. 36. Cognition too is spoken of as 
a means of inference. 37. Three kinds of probans. 38. The 
corresponding three kinds of pervasion. 39. The negatively 
concomitant not accepted by the Kaumarilas. Logicians’ 
defence of it; this refuted. 40. The view that there is no 

non«^stablished qualification”. 41. A modified accep¬ 
tance. 42. The five elements of t^e positively and negatively 
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oonoomitant probans. 43. The purely positively oon- 
oomitant and the purely negatively oonoomitant have only 
four elements. 44. The seen and the generioally seen 
probans. 45. Logicians’ view of the generioally seen. 
46. This refuted. 47. Two kinds of inference. 48. Five 
members of an inference for another. 49. Three members 
alone wanted. 50. Buddhists’ view that only two 
members wanted ; refutation of this. 51. Examples of a 
three-membered syllogism. 52. Fallacies of the subject. 
53—55. The various subiating means. 56—59. The fallacies 
of the probans. “ The non-established ” 60. Logicians’ view 
of ‘'the non-establishment of the relation this refuted. 

61. Non-establishment only for one or for both parties. 

62. “ The contradictory.” 63. “ The non-conclusive.” 64. The 

view of some on this. 65. Partial acceptance of this view. 
66. The five kinds of fallacy of the probans according to 
the Logicians; a sixth according to some; the sixth 
according to Bhasarvajha. 67. Example of “ the similar to 
the context.” 68. This is included in what are already 
enumerated. 69. The view that this must be distinct. 
70. This refuted. 71. “ The similar to the context” may be 
included in “ the non-conclusive ”. 72. “ The contradictory 

non-inconstant ” ; different views on this. 73. Bhasarvajna’s 
explanation of this. 74. This refuted. 75. “ The discarded 
through lapse of time,” only a fallacy of the subject. 
76. Objection: there are no fallacies except for the 
probans. 77. Reply to this. 78. “ The non-efficient *’ is 
only “non-establishment of pervasion”. 79. “The non- 
asoertained” of BhEsarvajha not a distinct fallapy. 
80. Examples ; two kinds. 81, 82. Four kinds of fallacies 
for each of the two kinds. 83, 84. Two further fallacies 
for both. 



(ivj AUTHORITY, pp. 91—108 


1. Why this topic is next taken up. Definition of 
authority. 2. Method of learning the meaning. 3. The 
views of PErthasRrathi and CidEnanda about the meaning 
of a word. 4. The Logicians’ view of it. 5. Siddhsnta 
view that the meaning of a sentence is through secondary 
implication. The relation of what are expressed and the 
expression of what are related. 6. Capacity of the words 
in respect of their senses as related. 7. Prabhakara’s view 
that words express isolated objects and then express them 
as related. 8. This refuted. 9. Defence of Siddhanta view. 

10. Causes of the apprehension of the meaning of a sentence. 

11. Proximity; Prabhakara's view refuted. 12. Further 
statement of Prabhakara’s view and refutation of it. 

13. Verbal cognition: human and superhuman. Prabha- 
kara’s view that verbal cognition is only scriptural. 

14, 15. This refuted. 16. The view of Kapada and its 
refutation. 17. Scripture can have no defect. 18. Further 
details not enlarged upon. 

(v) Analogy, pp. 108—117 

1. Definition. It is a distinct means. Its instrument 
and fruit. 2. This element is inference to the Logicians. 
3. This refuted. 4. A separate means to cognise dissimila¬ 
rity ? 5. No. 6. Logicians: analogy is knowing the rela¬ 

tion of the name and the named. 7. Its justification. 
8. An objection to this. 9. Reply. 10. This knowledge 
of the relation of the name and the named from dissimilar 
attributes and from attributes in general. 11. The view 
6f the Logicians refuted. 12. i?he word “analogy” not 
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applicable to what the Logicians have in view. 13. The 
view of there being only three means of valid knowledge 
rejected. Prabhakara’s view that similarity is a distinct 
category; will be refuted later. 

(vi) PRE8UMPTI01I, pp. 118—131 

1. Definition; further improvement of it. 2, 3. This 
is inference according to the Logicians* There can be no 
conflict between two valid cognitions- An apparent con¬ 
flict exists in inference too. 4—9. This refuted: there 
can be such a conflict; not included in inference. 10. Pra- 
bhakara's view that presumption is generated by doubt. 
11. This refuted. 12 Two kinds of presumption: from 
the seen and from the heard. 13. Presumption from the 
heard,/explained. 14. Prabhakara’s view that there is 
no presumption from the heard ; this refuted. 15. Further 
refutation of it. 16. A doubt about this refutation. 
17. Refutation justified. 

(vii) Negation, pp. 132—143 

1. Definition. 2. Its instrument. Justification of the 
term “ negation”. 3. Its auxiliary : capacity. 4. Capacity 
explained; its need. 5,6. Two kinds of non-cognition: 
one, due to the non-existence of valid knowledge and two, 
due to the non-existence of recollection. 7. Non-existence 
is perceptible according to the Logicians; this refuted. 
8* Knowledge is non-perceptible; so its non-existence too 
must be so. 9. Inferences for the perceptibility of 
non-existence; brief statement of the defects in them. 
1(X—14* Defects in them enlarged upon. 15, 16* There 
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is no relation called that of the qualification and the quali¬ 
fied. 17. Non-existence can be seen only as determinate, 
if it be perceptible. 18. Inference from this of its non- 
perceptibility. 19. Non-existence known only from non¬ 
cognition. 20. Prabhakara's view that there is no such 
thing called non-existence; this will be refuted later. 

(viii) Conclusion, pp. 143—146 

Inclusion and tradition not separate means. Inclusion 
is a form of inference. Tradition is generally invalid ; if 
valid, it is only authority. REmayapa supports the six-fold 
division of the means of valid knowledge. 


11. OBJECTS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(i) INTRODUCTION, pp. 147, 148 

Mafigala. The King Manaveda. Completing the work 
under his orders. Objects of valid knowledge stated differ¬ 
ently. Five according to the Siddhanta. 

(ii) Substance, pp. 148—229 

1. Definition of substance. Logicians* definition ; this 
refuted. 2, 3. Defence of the Siddhanta definition. 4. Clas¬ 
sification of substances. 5. Definition and classification 
of earth. 6, Four kinds of earth-bodies. 7. Prabhakara’s 
view that what are produced ^from sprouts are not bodies. 
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8, Befutation of this: it is against Oodes and Epics. 

9. Objection to this refutation. 10. Reply to this objection. 

11. Further objection to the refutation and replies to them. 

12. Creepers have intelligence; this further defended. 

Or, it may be conceded that they ha-ve no intelligence. 

13. Definition and classification of water. 14. Definition and 

classification of fire. 15. Definition and classification of air. 
16. Logicians’ view that air is to be inferred. 17. This 
refuted, 18. Syllogism to prove that air is perceptible. 
19. Air not established by elimination. 20. Definition 

and classification of darkness. 21. Logicians' view that 
darkness is absence of light; this refuted. 22. Further 
refutation of it. 23. PrabhEkara’s view of darkness. 

24. Its refutation. 25. Difficulty in darkness being per¬ 
ceptible. 26, 27. Reply to this difficulty. 28. Scriptural 
evidence for darkness being blue. The view of some that 
darkness is a quality of earth; this too accepted. 

29. Refutation of the Buddhists’ view that there is no 
whole as distinct from parts. 30. Logicians’ view of primal 
atoms and the creation of the universe. 31. SiddhEnta 
view of primal atoms ; no evidence for the primal atoms 
of the Logicians. 32. Objection to the SiddhEnta: there 
is evidence. 33, 34. Reply to this objection. 35. Yogic 
perception as evidence; rejected. 36. Universe not created 
by G od. 37. Inference to show that God is creator; this 
refuted. 38"~40. This further refuted. 41. Syllogism to 
prove the SiddhEnta view. 42. Objection to this syllogism. 
43. Reply to this objection. 44. Need for an agent. 
45. There is no such need* 46. God’s desire and volition 
cannot be causes for creation. 47. Objection to this ; reply 
to the objection. 48. God of the true followers of the 
Vedas; an objection to this: God must be the author of 



the Vedas. 49*. ,Reply to this. Defects in the inference. 
50. Logicians’ objection: even words of Manu etc. would 
turn out to be superhuman. This refuted. 51. Further 
defence of the SiddbEnta. 52. Inferences to show that 
Vedas were never created. 53. Why not say that BhUrata 
etc. too are superhuman f Reply: no. 54. Vedic authority 
for the human origin of the Vedas. 55. Reply to this* 
56. Objection: an author needed for the Vedas to be author¬ 
itative. 57. Validity not due to merit. 58. Intrinsic vali¬ 
dity and extrinsic invalidity for cognitions. Various views 
on validity, 59. Safikhya view that both are intrinsic. 
60, 6i. Reply to this. 62—64. Logicians* view that both 
are extrinsic. 65—67. Reply to this. 77. Buddhist view 
that validity is extrinsic and invalidity intrinsic, this 
rejected. 78. Final statement about divisible substances. 
79. Brief statement about ether etc. 80. Ether etc., 
non-eternal according to S'ahkara *, this rejected. 81. Ether, 
time and space are perceptible; no other evidence for 
their existence. 82. Objection: there is evidence in ether 
being the abode of the quality, sound. 83. Reply: sound 
is not a quality *, even if it be a quality, no new substance 
like ether. 84. Ether, seen by the entire world, cannot be 
imperceptible. 85. Time not to be inferred; it is per¬ 
ceptible. 86. Space too is perceptible. 87, 88. Ether, time 
and space—divisions through extraneous adjuncts. 89. Soul; 
object of mental perception. PrabbEkara’s view that soul 
and cognition are understood as agent and knowing in the 
cognition of every object. 90—92. Refutation of this* 
93. Sfahkara’s view that soul is self-manifesting; this 
refuted. 94. Objection: if soul is not self-manifesting, it 
would be both subject and object. Reply: there is no harm. 
95. Brief statement of the sour being distinct froxn body* 



sense-organs, cognition and happiness. 96. Refutation of 
the view that the body is the soul. 97, 98. Refutation of 
the sense-organs being the soul. 99. Refutation of cogni¬ 
tion being the, soul. 100. The Upani§adic view that cogni¬ 
tion is the soul. The scripture, “ Brahman, knowledge, 
bliss 101. The different words are according to the 
distinctness of what are to be excluded. 102. In “ Intense 
brightness is the moon,'* identity of meaning for the words, 
‘'intense,** “brightness** and “moon**. 103. Syllogism to 
show that the import of a proposition is the impartite. 
104. Brief statement of the different views regarding the 
import of a proposition. 105—107. Refutation of the view 
that it is impartite. 108. Knowledge is not eternal. 
109, 110. Unity of soul refuted. 111. Differences in the 
universe not due to assumption. 112. Soul is all-pervasive. 
113. Heaven and release; the Materialists* view on this 
rejected. 114. Buddhists* view of release; this refuted. 
115. Logicians* view of release ; this refuted. 116. Prabha- 
kara’s view; this refuted. 117. Safikhya view; this 
refuted. 118. Safikara*s view; this refuted. 119. The 
world is an illusion and hence can be destroyed—refutation 
of this view. 120. What release is. 121, 122. Difficulties 
in this view replied to. 123. Description of release and the 
path thereto. 124. Definition of mind; its being atomic 
refuted. 125. Objection: all-pervasiveness sublated by the 
very evidence for its existence. 126. Its refutation. 

127. Difficulty that if mind be all-pervasive, it can have no 
conjunction with the all-pervasive soul; this avoided. 

128. Two all-pervasive substances can have conjunction. 

129. Why a distinct substance called mind. 130. Definition 
of sound. 131. The view that sound is a quality of ether, 
rejected. 132* Sound is . all-pervasive. 133. Logiciane’ 
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explanation for ^ the simultaneous cognition of sound. 
134. This refuted. 135. Refutation of sound being produced 
or destroyed. 136. The activity of the lips etc., though 
antecedent to the sound, is not cause. 137. Sound, though 
all-pervasive, need not be heard by all; what manifests sound 
is only the conjunction of the audible sound (a variety of air), 
with the sense of hearing. 138. Different qualities in the 
same sound intelligible. 139. Identity of the letter is not 
a delusion. 140. Various difficulties, if sound be accepted 
as producible. 141. Sound divided into significant and 
non-significant. 142. Definition of word. Brief statement 
of the Sphotr. theory. 143. Refutation of Spho^a. 

144. Acceptance of Sphota does not remove any difficulties. 

145. Relation of the word to the sense is eternal; 
Logicians’ view that this relation is a convention, with 
God as the author; this refuted. 146. Only the genus is 
signified by the word; the individual is secondarily 
implied. 147. The need for this elaborate discussion on 
the eternality of sound. 

(iii) Genus, pp. 229—239 

1. Definition of genus. 2. The Buddhists’ view that 
there is no genus. 3. Reply to this. 4. Genus is not 
merely the exclusion of what is not that. 5. Genus 
cannot be either different or non-different from the 
individual; reply to this objection: it can be different and 
non-different at the same time. 6. Experience is the 
authority for assuming these contradictory attributes 
in the same thing. 7. This experience explained. 
8. Prarbhakara’s view of inherence being the relation 
between, the genus and the individual; . this rejected. 
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9. Prabhakara *3 view that existence etc. are not genuses. 
lOf 11. Refutation of this. 12. Logicians* view that there 
is no existence ’* in a genus. 13. This refuted. 14. Sound¬ 
ness established as a genus. 15. Further justification 
for accepting existence as a genus. 16. Justification 
for accepting sound-ness as a genus. 17. Justification 
for accepting Brahminness as a genus. 18. Substanceness 
etc. too are genuses. 

(iv) Quality, pp. 240 -276 

1. Definition and classification of quality. 2. Defini¬ 
tion and classification of colour. 3. Definition and 
classification of taste. 4; Definition and classification of 
smell. 5. Definition and classification of touch* 6. Defini¬ 
tion and classification of number. 7. Definition and 
classification of size. 8. Definition of distinctness. Prabha- 
kara does not accept distinctness in produced substance; 
refutation of this position. 9. Justification of Prabbakara’s 
position and its refutation. 10. The followers of the 
Upanifads do not accept distinctness at all. 11, 12. Refu¬ 
tation of this. 13. Definition and classification of conjunc¬ 
tion. 14. Definition and classification of disjunction. 

15. Definition and classification of remoteness and proximity. 

16. Definition and classification of weight. 17. Defini¬ 
tion of viscidity. 18. The qualities from cognition up to 
volition defined. How they are cognised. 19. Different 
views regarding cognition^—how cognition is understood. 
20, Self-manifestedness. of cognition. 21. Its refutation. 
22. Difficulty if cognition be an object of cognition; reply 
to this. 23. Syllogism to show that cognition is an object 
of cognition. 24f Logicians’ view that cognition is 
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perceptible; its. refutation. 25. Difficulty if cognition be 
understood from manifestedness. Beply tothis. 26. Further 
justification of Siddhanta position. 27. Buddhists* view 
of cognition ; will be refuted later. 28. Classification of 
happiness. 29. Classification of misery. 30. Definition of 
desire, aversion and volition. 31. Definition and classifica¬ 
tion of impression. 34. Definition of audible sound. 
35. Definition of manifestedness. 36. Manifestedness exists 
in all categories. 37. Prabhakara's definition of mani¬ 
festedness ; this rejected. 38—41. Explanation and justi¬ 
fication of manifestedness. 42. Definition and classification 
of potency. 43. Potency in substance, quality and action 
illustrated. 44. Logicians’ view that there is no potency. 
45. Refutation of this. 46, 47. Non-existence is never a 
cause. 48. Prabhakara*s view that potency is a distinct 
category and is to be understood through inference. 
Refutation of both these views. The first accepted by 
some among the KaumErilas. 49. How potency is under¬ 
stood through presumption. 50. It is a quality though it 
exists in categories other than substances. 51. Differences 
in the Logicians’ enumeration of qualities. This rejected. 
52. Virtue and vice are specific qualities of the soul 
according to the Logicians. This rejected. 53. The term 
“virtue” not seen applied to any quality of the soul. 
PrabbS^kara’s view that the optative mood expresses unseen 
result. This rejected. 55,56. Objection: one learns the 
meaning as something to be done. The primary 
significance of the optative mood is the unseen result. 
57, 58. Refutation of this. 59. What is done by a sentence 
is to state the knowledge that something is the means to 
what is desired. 60. Unseen result not expressed by the 
optative mood. 61. Virtue meam sacrifice etc. 62. View 
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of SfElikan&tha ; one is called virtuous when one performs 
what is enjoined. This rejected* 63. Scripture too 
identifies virtue with sacrifice. Scripture cites sacrifice 
alone as means to prosperity. Two kinds of productive 
operation. 65. Mode of expressing the objective productive 
operation. The comprehensive form of the expression of the 
objective productive operation. The same in ordinary 
sentences too. 67. Mode of expressing verbal productive 
operation. 68. Two views regarding the meaning of an 
injunction. 69. No real difference in these two views. 
70. Only sacrifice etc. are virtues ; only cruelty etc. are 
vices. 71. Unseen result not a distinct quality nor 
category. 


(v) ACTION, pp. 277—283 

1. Definition and classification of action. 2. PrabhE- 
kara’s view that action is not perceptible. 3. Objection: 
action is to be inferred. 4. Reply to this. 5. Difficulty if 
action is to be inferred from conjunction and disjunction. 
6—10. Attempts to justify such inferences and their 
refutation. 11. Why in certain cases action is not seen. 
12. The Bha^ya which states the inferability of action to 
be discarded. 13. If action be not perceptible, there is no 
evidence for action. 14. Objection: there is evidence in 
that the non-inherent cause of conjunction must be action. 
15. Reply to this, 

(vi) NON-EXISTENOE, pp. 284—305 

1. All positive categories have been dealt with. 
%4 PrabhEkara's view that there are still more categories 



3. LogicUns’ view that there are still others. 4. Reply to 
Prabhakara; potency and number are only qualities; 
similarity not a distinct category. 5. Defence of Frabha- 
kara: the cognition “like that,” instead of “that” not 
intelligible if similarity were not a distinct category. 
6. Reply: explanation of the distinction between the two 
cognitions “ like that ” and “ that ”. 7. Difficulty in 

Prabhakara’s view : comparisons like “ very similar ” and 
“less similar” become unintelligible. 8. Evidence for 
particularity adopted by Logicians. 9. Refutation of this. 

10. The view that inherence is perceptible; this refuted. 

11. No sense-contact possible for inherence. 12. Inferences 
used by Prabhakara cannot establish inherence. 13. Bha- 
vanatha’s inference; this refuted. 14. Infinite regress 
if inherence is accepted. 15. Between part and whole etc., 
the relation is identity. 16. Justification for dealing with 
means of valid knowledge etc. as distinct from objects 
of valid knowledge. 17. Definition of non-existence. 
18. Classification and illustration of non-existence. No 
non-existence according to Prabhakara. 19—24. Refuta¬ 
tion of this : either non-existence is a distinct reality or 
cognition of non-existence is possible even where the 
thing is present. 25. Madhyamika view of the universe. 
26, 27. Yogacara view of the universe. 28, 29. Sautrantika 
view of the universe. 30. Vaibha§ika view of the universe. 
31. Brief statement of the views of the four Buddhistic 
schools* 32. Momentariness cannot be established through 
perception. 33. Nor can it be by inference. 34. Upani- 
§adic view of the universe. 35. Refutation of this: 
illusoriness cannot be absolute non-existence nor is it being 
other than reality and non-reality. 36. Defence of the 
Upaniijadic view: being other than reality and non-reality is 



pbsabte. aft. Keply^ tb^ this: 3d. ttiiis^iiiBss &diebt bi 
pos^sibifity of subfitton, thbr4* is n)6‘ sublatibil ^o^BibXe: 
39. Defence bf tlie Upap[ifa*dib vibw: infbrbnCe Piay bb 
tKe sublater. to this. 40. Ttftfe hvb ddtegc^fid^ 

are rbal. 


(vii) COKfeiusidN; pp. 306—809 

Dedication to Hk'iH. e^fl K&rma is & blessing 

in that if ha^ led to a visibh of the LoM irf his bbr^bieSl 
form. Ancestor of the aiithbr. Pfdyer td KttsHna'. Thd 
teabhers of the ad'fhbt. Praisd of ihd b6Ck. Pr^iSe of 
King Manaveda. 



FRRFAOE 

The MANAMEYODA.YA is an elementary treatise on the 
tMlmaii]s& system of Indian Philosophy according to 
the School of Kumdrila Bha^t^. This work occupies 
the same position in the Mimamsa system which the 
SiddhUntamuktavali occupies in the Nyaya-Vais'e^ika 
system or the Vedantaparlbhasa in the Advaita system. 
The .work was published some years ago in the 
-Trivandrum Sanskrit Series as No. XIX. In preparing 
the present edition we have utilised, besides the 
printed book, a manuscripti belonging to the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras (No. D.C.S. 
15297, Vol, Z7, p. 10,068). 

With the help of the manuscript we have been able 
to incorporate in the present edition many passages that 
are not seen in the original edition. We have also been 
able to correct many passages in the printed book. 
Where the manuscript and the printed edition differed, 
we have chosen for our edition that reading which in 
our opinion was the better one. 

The. present edition is meant for the use of students 
of (Indian Philosophy, especially .University students, 
who desire to, familiarise, themselves with the elements 
of the, MimSuheft system.. In the .other .systengfs of 
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Indian Philosophy there are text books which suit the 
purposes of a beginner. We found that for the 
Mlmarfisa system this work serves the purpose best. 

In translating the work into English, we have 
tried to make the translation as close to the original 
as possible, and at the same time to make the English 
readable and simple. The interest of clarity has been 
kept in view more than that of literal fidelity. 
Wherever we thought that the student might require 
additional help, we have added brief notes. The 
detailed contents, the comparative tables, the list of 
doctrinal differences, the glossary—these, it is hoped, 
will be of considerable help to the students. 

The book is the work of two authors. The first 
part dealing with the means of valid knowledge is the 
work of one Narayapa, and the second part dealing 
with the objects of valid knowledge is by a 
later Narayana. It is certain that the Narayana 
who wrote the first part meant to write both the 
parts, as could be seen from the second stanza in the 
beginning: 

The existence of things is two-fold, divided into 
means of knowledge and objects of knowledge; 
therefore we propound both according to the 
path of the venerable Kumarila. 

This is also evident from the many references to 
the second part that are met with in the first part. 
There is no way of ascertaining why he did not 
complete the work. 





Narayaija who wrote the first part is a famous 
poet and scholar of Malabar, who lived about four 
centuries ago. He is the author of Nardyaniya 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XVIII), Prakriya- 
sarvasva, a work on grammar (Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series No. CVI) and many short poems, some of 
which have already been published in the Kavyamala 
Series. Little is known of the Narayapa who complet¬ 
ed the work, except what can be gathered from 
the information which the author himself gives in the 
work. 

The work is more or less an abridgement of a book 
called the NititattvavirbhUva by Cidananda Muni (Adyar 
Library XXXIX, A 6), which has not yet been printed. 
Although the material is taken from Cidananda’s work, 
it has been entirely rearranged to suit the needs of a 
beginner. On a comparison of both the works, we found 
that the ManAMEYODAYA suits the requirements of a 
student much better than the NititattvavirbhUva, and 
therefore we chose the former in preference to the 
latter for translation and publication. 

The present edition is issued under our joint name. 
The material was in the first instance prepared by one 
of the editors (C. Kunhan Raja). Then both of us 
examined the translation, revised and made necessary 
corrections and alterations, before the book was 
finally sent to the press. 

For separating, in both the parts of the book, the 
two sections called the Introduction and the Conclusion, 
there is no manuscript authority. The division into 



•{taragraphs too is a feature which we introduced,-in the 
ibope that it would be^t convenience to the student. 

We take this opportunity to express our deep^seivte 
of gratitude ito Mahamahopadhyaya 'Vidy&v&caspati 
Diurs^anakal&nidhi Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A.,- 
l.E,S., for the instructive and valuable Foreword 
which ;he has tbeenikind enough to write for this edition. 
We are also indebted -to the Theosopbical Publishing 
House, Adyar, for undertaking the publication of this 
work. Our thanks are due to ithe Vasanta Press, 
Adyar, for finishing the printing promptly and neatly. 


Univi^sity .pf idadras 
2,7th 4.pril, 1933 


C. K. R. 

s. s. s. 
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2. SSNSE-OOOTAOT 

Siddhanta Prabhnkara 

Conjunction Conjunction 

Identity with what is Inherence in what is 
in conjunction in conjunction 

' Identity with what is Inherence 
identical with what 
is in conjunction 


3. Fallacies 

8iddhU.nta : 

Fallacies of the subject— 

1. Having an established attribute. 

2. Having a sublated attribute : 

sublated by perception; 

inference; 
authority; 
analogy; 
presumption; 
negation; 
one’s own words; 
the world; 
previous statement. 

3. Having a non-established attribute. 

* This is not distinct from the previous ; but accepted if pressed. 


Logicians 

Conjunction 

Inherence in what is 
in conjunction 

Inherence in what is 
inherent in what is 
in conjunction 

Inherence 

Inherence in what is 
inherent 

Relation of attribute 
and substrate 
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Fallacies of the probans- 
1. Non-established: 


3. 


non-established existence 

non-established pervasion; 
non-established subject; 


I of 
lof 


of the attribute ; 
the substrate ; 


non-established relation 


non-established relation 


non-established 


non-establishment 


f to the whole ; 
to a part (sometimes 
called non-estab¬ 
lished pervasion); 
r of the attribute ; 
lof the substrate; 

{ through futile attribute; 
through futile substrate; 
j through different basis ; 
lof difference; 

( through non¬ 
knowledge ; 
through doubt. 

{ to the existence of it; 
to the existence of a particular 
form of it. 

Non-conolusive or common;' 

Suspected non-conolusive. 

Non-common.^ 


4. 


Fallacies of the example— 
Positive example: 

devoid of probandum; 
devoid of probans ; 


' The two are identical, according to ibome; this too accepted. 
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devoid of both; 
devoid of base. 

Negative example: 

devoid of probandum ; 
devoid of probans; 
devoid of both; 
devoid of base. 

Non-statement of pervasion \ for both kinds of 
Reverse statement of pervasion i example. 

Other fallacies : 

Contradictory non-inoonstant ; 

The partioular-sublater. 

Logicians : 

1. Non-established. 

2. Contradictory. 

3. Non-conclusive. 

4. Similar to the context or having an opponent.' 

5. Discarded due to lapse of time or sublated.'^ 

g [Non-efficient (according to some) 

iNon-determined (according to Bhasarvajha) 

4. OBJECTS OF ENOWLEDGE 

Siddhdnta Prabhnkara Logicians 

Substance Substance Substance 

Genus Quality Quality 

^ According to the Siddhanta, this is to be included in the sublated 
attribute or in the non-conclusive. 

* According to the Siddhanta this is to be included in sublated 
attribute. 
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SiddhUnta PrabhUkara Logicians 


Quality 

Action 

Action 

Action 

Genus 

Genus 

on-existenoe 

Potency ^ 

Particularity 


Similarity 

Inherence 


Number 

Non-existence 

SiddhUnia 

Inherence 

5. Substances 

Logicians 

Earth 


Earth 

Water 


Water 

Fire 


Fire 

Air 


Air 

Darkness ‘ 


Ether 

Ether 


Time 

Time 


Space 

Space 


Soul 

Soul 


Mind 

Mind 

Sound 

Siddhanta 

6. Qualities 

Logicians 

1. Colour 


Colour 

2. Taste 


Taste 

3. Smell 


Smell 

4. Touch 


Touch 


’ A quality according to the Siddh&nta. 
^ A quality of earth according to* some* 



Siddhanta 

5.. Number' 

6. Size 

7. Distinctness 

8. Conjunction 

9. Disjunction 

10. Remoteness 

11. Proximity 

12. Weight 

13. Fluidity 
•14. Viscidity 

15. Cognition 

16. Happiness 

17. Misery 

18. Desire 

19. Aversion 

20. Volition 

21. Impression 

22. Audible sound ’ 

23. Manifestedness' 

24. Potency * 


' A distinct category according to Prabh&kara. 
’Not accepted by the other system. 


Logicians 

Number 

Size 

Distinctness 
Gonjunotion 
Disjunction 
Remoteness 
Proximity 
Weight 
Fluidity 
Viscidity 
Sound’ 
Cognition 
Happiness 
Misery 
Desire 
Aversion 
V olition 
Virtue ’ 

Vice* 

Impression 



LIST OF DOOTBINAL DIFFEEENCES 

>• 

1. Valid knowledge i 

Siddhanta—The knowledge of an unknown, 
real object is valid knowledge. 

Prabhakara—Experience is valid knowledge. 

Logicians—The knowledge of an object as it is 
is valid knowledge. 

Buddhists—Knowledge which does not fail to 
accord is valid knowledge. 

2. Restatement : 

Siddhanta—excluded from validity and 
invalidity. 

Logicians—can be valid. 

3. Mind : 

Siddhanta—It is all-pervasive. 

Logicians—It is atomic. 

4. Sight at a distance : 

Siddhanta—Due to the light from the sense of 
sight becoming one with the all-pervasive 
external light. 

Logicians : Due to the velocity of light. 

5« Knowledge : 

Grammarians—There is no non-determinate 
knowledge. * 
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Buddhists—N on-determinate alone is per¬ 
ceptual and determinate is neither perceptual 
nor valid. 

6. The term perception : 

Siddhanta—By convention-cum-etymology. 

P^bhEkara—By etymology. 

7. Determinate knowledge i 

Siddhanta—There are five kinds, as deter¬ 
mined by substance, genus, quality, action 
or name. 

Some: Re-cognition is a sixth variety, 
(included in the name-determinates 
according to the Siddhanta). 

8. Perception : 

Siddhanta—Knowledge produced by sense-con¬ 
tact is perception. 

Prabhakara—Direct cognition is perception. 

Buddhists—Perception is what is devoid of 
determination and what is non-delusive. 

Logicians—Perception is what is pervaded by 
immediate valid cognition. 

9. Pervasion : 

Siddhanta—Apprehended by repeated obser¬ 
vation. 

Prabhakara—Apprehended through a single 
observation. 

Buddhists—Established through identity and 
origination therefrom# 
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10. Inference : 

Siddbanta—Knowledge of what is non-proxi- 
mate resulting from the perception of what 
is pervaded. 

Prabhakara—Only the existence of the 
probans in tbe subject is to be apprehended 
as something new. 

Materialists—Either there is no pervasion or 
there is proving what is already known. 

11. Injerences^ “ seen ” and “ generically seen ” : 

Siddhanta—That whose content is only the 
particular seen object is the “ seen one ” ; 
when there is the inference on seeing the 
pervasion in general, that is the generi- 
cally seen 

Logicians The seen is the inference of that 
whose content is a perceptible object; and 
the “ generically seen ” is where the content 
is a supersensuous object. 

12. Conveying of the sense by the wordi 

Parthasarathi—Expression. 

Cidananda etc.—Recollection. 

Prabhakara—Words express the bare object 
and then the objects as related too. 

Logicians—Expression. 

18. The meafiing of a sentence : 

Siddhanta—The senses of the words convey the 
meaning of a sentence through secondary 
implication. t 



Logicians—The senses of the words convey 
the meaning of the sentence, which is of 
the form of a relation among themselves. 

14. The sentence : 

Siddhanta—The doctrine of the relation of 
what are expressed. 

Others—The doctrine of the expression of 
what are related. 

15. Importation : 

Siddhanta—There is the importation of the 
word. 

Prabhakara^—There is the importation of the 
sense of the word. 

JL6. Authority : 

Siddhanta—Both human and super*human. 
Prabhakara—Only the Scriptural (Super¬ 

human). 

Kariada—It is only a form of inference. 

17. Analogy ; 

Siddhanta—The knowledge of the similarity of 
what is not in contact, having as its sphere 
an object that is remembered, and arising 
from the similarity to an object that 
is seen. 

Logicians—The understanding of the relation 
of the name and the named from a statement 
of analogy. (Analogy as explained accord¬ 
ing to Siddhanta is inference according to 
the Logicians.) 
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18. Similarity X 

Siddhanta—^Included in substance^ quality or 
common attribute. 

Prabhakara—A distinct category. 

19. Knowledge through presumption : 

Siddhanta—Results from the conflict of two 
valid cognitions. 

Prabhakara—Results from doubt. 

Logicians—This is only a form of inference. 

20. Presumption : 

Siddhanta—From the seen and from the 
heard. 

Prabhakara—Only from the seen. 

21. Negation : 

Siddhanta—A distinct means to cognise non¬ 
existence. 

Prabhakara—No such means, since there is 
no non-existence. 

Logicians—Non-existence cognised by percep¬ 
tion. 

22. Fallacies : 

Siddhanta—It may be tor the subiect, probans 
or example. 

Logicians—It is only for the probans. 

23. Qualities : 

Siddhanta—One quality can exist in another. 

Logicians—Qualities exist only in sub¬ 

stances. 



24. Causal relation : 

Siddhanta—Cause and effect can come into 
existence simultaneously. 

Logicians—Cause must precede the effect. 

25. Bodies : 

Siddhanta—What are produced from sprouts 
are bodies (they are not bodies according to 
Vacaspati). 

Prabhakara—They are not bodies. 

26. Air : 

Siddhanta—Air is perceptible. 

Logicians—Air is to be inferred. 

27. Darkness : 

Siddhanta—It is a substance (some accept it 
as a quality of earth). 

Logicians—It is the absence of light. 

Prabhakara—Non-perception of light along 
with the perception of the soul, which is the 
apprehender, produces the conception of 
darkness. 

28. Part and whole : 

Siddhanta—They are distinct. 

Buddhists—There is no whole distinct from 
the parts. 

29. Primal atoms: 

Siddhanta—They are perceptible. 

Logicians—Can only be inferred and seen 
in Togic vision. 
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80. Qod: 

Siddhanta—A supremely merciful Being. 

Logicians—Creator of the Universe and 
author of the Vedas. 

31. Dissolution of the Universes 

SiddhEnta—There is no ultimate dissolution 
of the Universe. 

Logicians—There is such a dissolution. 

32. Validity and Invalidity : 

SidihEnta—Validity is intrinsic, invalidity 
extrinsic. 

SEfikhya—Both are intrinsic. 

Logicians—Both are extrinsic. 

Buddhists—Validity is extrinsic, invalidity 
intrinsic. 

33. Ether etc ,: 

SiddhEnta—They are eternal. 

Safikara—They are nometernal. 

34. Ether^ Time and Space: 

SiddhEnta—They are perceptible. 

Logicians—They are to be inferred. 

35. Manifestation of the soul : 

SiddhEnta—To be understood through mental 
perception. 

PrabhEkara—Soul is perceptible, having to be 
understood from the experience I,” in all 
cognitions. * 
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36. Knowledge i 

SiddhEnta—To be understood from mani- 
festedness. 

PrabhEkara—Self-manifesting. 

Safikara—Self-manifesting* 

Logicians—Peroeptibl e. 

37. Soul : 

SiddhEnta—Abode of intelligence, and many. 

Aupani^adas—Soul is intelligence itself, and 
one. 

38. The meaning of a proposition : 

SiddhEnta—The qualified or the relation. 

PrabhEkara—What is to be done. 

Saiikara—The impartite. 

39. Belease : 

SiddhEnta—When there is the absolute root¬ 
ing out of misery, the experience mentally 
of the happiness that existed in the soul. 

Materialists—The dissolution of the body. 

Buddhists—The series of cognitions, free from 
extraneous adjuncts, remaining in its own 
form. 

Logicians—Booting out of the twenty-one 
varieties of misery. 

PrabhEkara—When the soul remains in its 
own form after all the specific qualities 
have been destroyed. 

Sahkhya—When the soul remains in its own 
nature through the discrimination of Prak^i 
and Parana. 
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S'aAfcara—Dissolution of the universa. 

40. Virtue and vice : 

Siddhanta—Substance, quality or action. 

Logicians—Distinct quality. 

41. Sound: y 

Siddhanta—An all-pervasive substance, eter'* 
nal. 

Logicians—A quality of ether, produced and 
destroyed momentarily. 

Grammarians—Spho^a, eternal, but manifested 
in time. 

42. Oenus : 

Siddhanta—There is genus. 

Buddhists—There is no genus (the appearance 
of unity is only the exclusion of what are 
not that). 

43. Oenus and individual: 

Siddhanta—The relation is a combination of 
difference and non-difference. 

Prabbakara—^The apposition is through 

inherence. 

44. Existence etc .: 

Siddhanta—They are genuses. 

Prabhakara—They are not genuses. 

45. Existence: 

Siddhanta—It abides in genus too. 

Logicians—It does not abide in genuses. 



46. Distinctness : 

Siddhsnta—Exists in all substances. 

Frabhakara—Does not exist in produced-sub¬ 
stances. 

Aupani^adas—There is no reality called dis¬ 
tinctness. 

47. Conjunction : 

Siddhanta—Exists between any two substances, 
and is either eternal or produced. 

Logicians—Does not exist between two all- 
pervasive substances and is always produced.. 

48 . Cognition ; 

Siddhsnta—Not an object of cognition, and is 
understood through presumption. 

Prabhakara and S^ahkara—Self-manifesting. 

Logicians—Perceptible. 

Buddhists—Cognition is the form of the 
object. 

49 . Non-existence: 

Siddhanta—It is never a cause. 

Logicians—It can be a cause. 

50 . Action : 

Siddhanta—Perceptible. 

Prabhak ara—Inferable. 

51 . The Universe: 


Siddhanta—Beal. 
Madhy amikas —V oid. 



u 


Yogacmra—Cognition is real, not the objects. 
Sautrantika—Cognition and objects are real; 

external world is inferable and momentary. 
VaibhE§ika—The external world is real, per¬ 
ceptible and momentary. 

Aupani^adas—Illus ory. 
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MlNAMEYODAYA 

I. MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(i) INTRODUCTION 

1. To us, who, desiring to take even youngsters 
across the ocean of the system of the Pr«> 
ceptor, are diffident, may that indescribable 
cow-herd boy be a canoe as it were. 

The existence of things is twofold, divided 
into mean# of knowledge and objects of 
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knowledge; therefore we propound both 
according to the path of the venerable 
Kumarila. 

. Here, as in the view of the Logicians,^ “ means 
of valid knowledge ” is only the instrument 
of valid knowledge. But valid knowledge is 
the knowledge of an unknown real object: 
here alone lies the difference.^ 

2. Here, by the word unknown, there is the exclusion 
of recollection and re-statement, which have known objects. 
Now, the non-validity of re-statement is not acceptable to 
Logicians and others. But we say: re-statement indeed 
does not possess any difference from the previous knowledge 
either in the determination of facts or in empirical usage. 
Therefore, since there is no distinctive result, and since 
the adoption of valid knowledge is for some result, re-state¬ 
ment too, like recollection, etc., is certainly to be kept out. 

3. Now, if validity lies only in the cognition of the 
unknown, then in continuous streams of cognition like “ this 
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is a jar,” “this is a jar,” there will be invalidity in the 
second and the following. 

4. It will not be so. Because, even there, there is the 
cognition of each succeeding element of time like “ this," 
“ this,” which was unknown, and because there is not 
understood by the previous cognition the existence of the 
jar in the succeeding moment. 

5. Now, since difference in time is due to an extra¬ 
neous adjunct, one has to specify by what extraneous 
adjunct is defined the element of time that is here cognised. 

6. This is the reply. Since the manifestedness that is 
produced by each of the preceding cognitions lasts right up 
to the succeeding cognition, the cognition there is of the ele¬ 
ment of time defined by that. It should not be said that 
since the different manifestednesses are subtle, the elements 
of time defined by them are also subtle, and as such, they are 
not cognisable. Because, if they are subtle, the result will 
be the conceit of simultaneity that there is a single cogni¬ 
tion of the jar, just like the conceit that a hundred lotus- 
petals are pierced simultaneously with a needle. But here, 
sUiee the nature o^>l&oiitinuQus stream is established only as 
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th« eoneeit of “ this,” “ this ” again and again only in suo* 
cession, there is certainly contradiction of the conceit of 
simultaneity. Therefore the differences of manifestedness 
and the differences of time are not subtle. 

7. Now, if it is asked: “ since manifestedness itself is 
non-existent, and since time is non-pereeptible, how can the 
element of time be cognised t ” it is not so, because both 
of them will be established. 

8. By the word real, there is the exclusion of false 
knowledge like delusion, doubt, ete. Here the followers 
of PrabbBkara say that the word real has no purpose, since 
there is no false knowledge. This indeed Is their theory: 
in " this is silver,” the piece of shell whose particularity 
ie not oomprebended, is apprehended as “ this ” ; ahd silver 
in general is reoolleoted ae '* silver on account of the 
ncft-etgprehension their differenee, ^erb is for a 
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requiring silver, aotivity in respect of what is in front: there 
is no appearance of shell as silver. 

9. Since there is the rule that a particular cognition 
can prompt a man only towards its own object, if the know¬ 
ledge of silver too has not “ this ” as its object, one’s activi¬ 
ty in respect of it would not result. Similarly the apposi¬ 
tion “ this itself is silver ” would not result without a 
concept of their non-difference. This is the direction in 
which it must be refuted. 

10* Therefore, since there is cognition, like delusion, 
etc., consisting in apprehending a thing as otherwise, the 
word real is used to exclude that. So in this way contact 
of senses, etc., are made out to be means of valid know¬ 
ledge, being the instrument of valid knowledge, consisting 
in the knowledge of an unknown reality. 

' 11. And since here, through secondary signifieanee. 
by the term valid knowledge is meant also manifestedness, 
whifili it its effeet, cognition is dso a means of valid, know¬ 
ledge oonsiating in manifestedness. And on this aceennt 
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we are known as uplvolders of the doctrine of means of 
valid knowledge in respect of the fruit. 

12. But the Logicians give the definition : “ means of 
valid knowledge ” is the instrument of valid knowledge; 
experience of an object as it is is valid knowledge ; and 
experience is knowledge other than recollection. Since the 
non*validity of re-statement has been made out and since 
there is no word here to exclude it, this is too wide. 

13. Further, in every cognition, the self, the form of 
the cognition, and the object—these three shine. And every¬ 
where there is validity and perceptibility for the elements 
of' self and the form of the cognition. This is their 
dootriae. And therefore if validity lies only in knowledge 
other than reeolleotion, the elements of self and the form 
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of cognition in recollection will become non-valid. Thus 
this is too narrow also. 

14. Knowledge which does not fail to accord is valid ; 
non-failure to accord means producing successful activity 
in respect of the object: so hold the Buddhists. There, 
since inference about objects past or future does not produce 
successful activity in respect of the object, there will be 
non-validity and since recollection sometimes produces 
successful activity in respect of the object, it will have 
validity. 

15. Therefore only an instrument of knowledge 

of an unknown real object is to us a means of 
valid knowledge: so is it established. Now 
I state its division. 

Perception and inference, similarly authority 
and analogy, presumption and negation— 
these are the six means of valid knowledge 
for those who think: like us.; . , - 
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C&rvftkas speak of one; the Buddhists and the 
yaWeeikas both speak of two ; Bhasarvajfia 
and the Sahkhyas speak of three ; Udayana 
and others speak of four; the followers of 
Prabhakara speak of five ; we and those well- 
versed in Vedanta speak of six ; the Paura^i- 
kas, however, speak of eight, adding inclusion 
and tradition. 


(ii) Perception 

1. Of these, valid knowledge* produced by sense- 
contact is perception. What then are the senses Y This is 
the reply : the sense of sight, the sense of taste, the sense of 
smeR, the sense of touch and the sense of hearing, and 
the mind—these are the siji semes. 
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2. What is called the sense of sight is the light 

existing within the pupil of the eye; then the 
water-element at the tip of the tongue is the 
sense of taste ; the earth-particle within the 
nose is the sense of smell; the air-particles 
distributed throughout the limbs are what is 
called the sense of touch ; the sense of hear¬ 
ing is only ether within the ear ; the mind, 
however, is all pervasive, and it produces 
its effect in the body. 

3. Of these, for the perception of colour, there must 
be some cause ; when this is generally made out, since it is 
found that only of light like a lamp etc., causality of the 
cognition of colour is seen, the sense of sight is assumed to 
be made of light. Similarly when a cause for the perception 
of taste has to be assumed, since it is only of water 
that manifestation of the taste of dry thii^ is seen, the 

9 
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sense of taste is assumed to be watery. Thus, since the 
earthy paste of margosa bark is found to manifest smell in 
sandal, the sense of smell assumed as manifesting smell is 
earthy. And since the breeze from a fan is found to manifest 
the touch of water sticking on in the body, the sense of 
touch which makes touch known is made of air. The sense 
of hearing, however, which is to be assumed as apprehend¬ 
ing sound, is of the nature of ether by elimination. Of 
course, the sense of sight etc., are not found to be produced 
by what produces other senses ; so, since light etc., produce 
other senses, they cannot be the sense of hearing. The 
external senses are found to be of the nature of elements ; 
so the sense of hearing can be only the other element ether. 

4. But the Logicians make out that since sound is 
the quality of ether, the sense of hearing which apprehends 
it must be ether* This is not correct, as it is not made 
out to be a quality. 

5. The mind, however, is assumed to be a sense 
M the instrument of the direct cognition of pleasure etc. Its 
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all-pervasive nature will be made out later. Even then, 
it is a sense only in so far as it is defined by a body ; 
so it produces ejSfects only in that part. Even in the 
cognition of colour etc., it does function depending on 
the sense of sight etc.; and also in inference etc., with the 
help of the probans etc. So it stands. 

6. Here, in the case of the eye and the ear, there is a 
difference of view in regard to functioning by reaching to 
the object. So, they too being external senses, like the 
sense of touch etc., it has to be made out that they too 
function by reaching the object. And agaim since the 
sense of sight perceives mountains etc., which are much 
larger, we have to acknowledge also for it, an extended 
field at the end, which is made out as the nature of light. 
Similarly, since just at the moment of opening the eyes, 
Saturn and other very distant objects are perceived, it bae 
to be assumed to become one with the pervasive external 
light, even at the moment of coming out. Nor does there 
result the possibility of seeing the Ganges from Kerala for 
the reason that the external light is alUpervaaive; because. 
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it becomes one only with that part of the light which is 
taken hold of by some unseen potentiality. 

7. The Logicians establish this sight at a distance 
through excessive velocity. But this is discarded by us, as, 
by mere velocity, instantaneous sight of Saturn etc., 
separated by innumerable leagues, is impossible. 

8. And these, the sense of sight etc., having no 
produced colour and touch, are not cognised by perception. 

9. Thus are established the senses. Now, contact is 
of two kinds: conjunction and identity with what is in 
conjunction. Of these, of earth, water and light, the 
apprehension is by conjunction with the senses of sight and 
touch ; of air by conjunction with the sense of touch; of 
•pace, ether and darkness, by conjunction with the sense 
of sight*, of sound by conjunetion with the sense of 
heartng; of the soul by conjunction with the mind. Herci 
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even of the all 4 )ervasive soul and the mind, there is 
oonjunotioni since a non-produced conjunction is made out. 
Of time, however, since it will be said later that concepts 
like simultaneity etc., have time as their object and are 
produced by the senses, and since they can be produced by 
all the senses, the apprehension is by conjunction with 
every one of the senses. 

10. But when in earth etc. spoken of above, which 
are in conjunction with the sense of sight etc., there is 
the apprehension of class, quality and action, which are of 
the form of earth etc., then the contact is identity with 
what is in conjunction. So it is said : 

For colour etc., the cause of cognition is accord¬ 
ing to us, only identity with substances that 
are in conjunction. There is thus no need 
for another contact. 

But when there is the apprehensibn of existence, colotir* 
neae. aetimaness etc., which .^ezist in class, quality, and 
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action, theui since there can be identity for them too 
indirectly, the contact is only identity with what is in 
conjunction—so we hold. Or, just as our opponents have 
recourse to inherence in what is inherent in what is in 
conjunction,, for the apprehension of colourness etc., 
similarly, for us also let there be a third kind of contact 
called identity with what is identical with what is in 
conjunction; what harm is there ? That for class, quality 
and action, the relation with their substratum is only 
identity will be established later. Therefore, contact is 
twofold or threefold. 

11. The Logicians then, installing inherence in the 
place of identity, enumerate contacts in another way : con¬ 
junction. inherence in what is in conjunction, inherence in 
what is inherent in what is in conjunction, inherence, in¬ 
herence in what is inherent, and the relation of Subject and 
attribute: thus contact is sixfcdd. Of these, through con^ 
jUBCtioA with the sense of eight, there is the appreheneien 
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of substances; there is the apprehension of quality etc., 
through inherence in substances which are in conjunction 
with the sense of sight etc.; there is the apprehension of 
qualityness etc., through inherence in quality and other 
things which are inherent in substances, which are in 
conjunction with the sense of sight etc.; and since sound 
is a quality of ether, there is the apprehension of it 
through inherence, by the sense of hearing, which is of 
the nature of ether; and there is the apprehension of 
soundness through inherence in sound which is inherent in 
the sense of hearing; there is the apprehension of 
non-existence through the contact of the nature of subject 
and attribute with the floor etc., which are in conjunction, 
since there cannot be conjunction or inherence, which are 
the attributes of positive things alone. Similarly, the 
contact for inherence too is only the relation of subject and 
attribute, since, not being a substance, it cannot be in 
conjunction, and since, if we have recourse to another 
inherence it will result in infinite regress. 

12. Of these, the first three varieties differ only in 
terminology; but the other contacts begin¬ 
ning with inherence are devoid of a base. 
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Indeed, since sound is not a Quality of the sense of hear¬ 
ing, there is no room for the contacts called inherence 
and inherence in what is inherent. And since non¬ 
existence is not perceptible, and since inherence is only 
like a hare's horn, the contact of the relation of subject and 
attribute has also to be abandoned. Further, it is not 
possible for non-existence and inherence to be in the rela¬ 
tion of subject and attribute with.an object in conjunction 
with the sense of sight; because in cases like “ a man 
with a stick ” we see the relation of subject and attribute 
only as preceded by another relation; and non-existence 
and inherence have no other relation with the object. 

13. But the followers of Prabhakara speak of contact 
being threefold, namely, conjunction, inherence in what is 
in conjunction, and inherence. Since in their system there 
is no colourness etc., inherence in what is inherent in what 
is in conjunction need not be accepted, and also inherence 
in what is inherent, as there is no soundness. Since 
there is no non-existence, and since inherence is not 
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perceptible, tbe relation of subject and attribute too need 
not be accepted. And this theory has been refuted by the 
Logicians themselves by establishing colourness etc. 
Therefore contact is as has been explained. 

14. And this knowledge produced by sense-contact is 
of two kinds, namely non-determinate and determinate. Of 
these immediately after the contact with the senses, there 
arises a confused cognition devoid of verbal accompaniment, 
and comprehending the bare existence of substances etc., 
and this is called non-determinate, because of the non¬ 
determination of a thing as qualified. But immediately after 
this a clear cognition like “ this is red,” “ this is a jar,” etc., 
having as its object a thing qualified by class etc., and 
assisted by recollection of words, is produced ; and this is 
determinate. 

15. Here the Grammarians say that there is no non- 

determinate cognition. Thie is,said : 

3 
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In the world there is no cognition devoid of verbal 
; accompaniment. 

This does not stand to reason. Because, if there is no 
perception of the object in advance, it will result in the 
absence of a cause for the recollection of the word. 

16. The Buddhists say that determinate cognition is 
neither valid nor perceptual, accepting the non-determinate 
itself as perceptual. This too does not stand to reason. By 
denying what is universally accepted as perceptual, it is 
opposed to the world. This is said : 

Who denies that the moon is the denotation of the 
word moon, he alone can prevent a determinate 
cognition being perceptual. 

Further, since we find successful activity only immediate¬ 
ly after a determinate cognition, its validity, defined as 
producing successful activity cannot be set aside* 
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17. Now, its production of successful activity is 
brought about by chance, since it is not very remote from 
the object; it is not by its nature. So they say : 

In the case of two persons who hurry towards 
the flame of a gem and a lamp, thinking them 
to be the gem itself, although there is no differ¬ 
ence in the illusory knowledge, there is a differ¬ 
ence in successful activity. 

In reality, this determinateness is an illusion, since its 
object is class etc., which are non'real. If it is said so, 
this cannot be. Because, it will result in the determinate- 
nets of inference also being invalid; further, the reality 
ofolasa etc., will be established. Therefore, determinate 
cognitions are certainly valid.' 

10. Now, even then, how can it be denoted by the term 
{^emeption t because of the,intervention of tbe non-deter- 
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minate cognition, it is not directly produced by the senses ; 
and if what is produced by the senses indirectly too is 
perception, it will result in inference etc., also becoming 
perception. This cannot be. Because, the determinate too, 
just like the non-determinate, is produced directly by the 
senses. So say the Preceptors : 

And these fives kinds of determination are pro¬ 
duced in the wake of the senses. If after 
perception, some one makes the determination 
with the eyes closed, neither the ordinary man 
nor the investigators recognise it as perception 
at all. 

Further, even though it is produced by the senses indi¬ 
rectly, there is no occasion for inference etc., becoming 
perception. By the acceptance of etymology-cum-convention, 
as in the word pafikaja (marsh-bom, e.e., lotus), the word 
perception does not apply to inference etc. 

19. Bere, the Guru says: in pafikaja etc.,'there is 
ho convention, because its application to the lotus is 
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intelligible even through the significance of the parts. Its 
non-application to the lily etc., may however, be due to its 
mere non-usage with reference to them. 

20. This does not stand to reason. When we consider 
what is the causal aggregate for the word pahkaja to be 
applied to the lotus, convention too has to be assumed as 
forming part of the causal aggregate, since mere etymology, 
because of its existing in lily also, is inconstant. And 
etymology, having been apprehended, cannot be dispensed 
with ; and thus both are established. Therefore it is esta¬ 
blished that by the force of etymology-cum-convention, 
the word perception denotes only non-determinate and deter¬ 
minate cognitions, and not inference etc., though they 
too depend on the senses. 

21. According as it is determined by substance, class, 
quality, action or name, determinate cognition is of five 
kinds. For example: he has a flute, be is a cow-herd, he 
is dark, be sings, he is Govinda 
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22, Some say that the perception called re-cognition is 
a sixth kind of determinate cognition. It is not so. It comes 
under the name-determinates. Indeed, when what is of the 
nature" of having been experienced before is recalled by its 
name, the determination of the object as qualified by that 
form is called name-determination. Therefore, the meaning 
of “he is Govinda” is: he who has been previously 
apprehended by us as denoted by the word Govinda, he is 
certainly this person. But when, without having regard to 
denotation by a word, the meaning is simply the cognition 
of the identity of the two forms, earlier and later, then the 
re-cognition, “he is certainly this man'* becomes clear. 
And this re-cognition is produced as a unitary cognition 
by the sense-organ, in co-operation with impressions. And 
so two cognitions are produced, “that'’ and “this”. 
Of these, the power of producing the cognition “ that ” is 
supplied by impressions, and the power of producing the 
eognition “this” is supplied by the sense-organs. Tilts 
will suffice. 
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23. And here, according to the differences in what is 
intended to be stated, among the perceptual cognitions, 
instrumentality may belong to the sense-organ, its contact 
or cognition. So it is established that valid knowledge 
produced by sense-contact is perception. 

24. The Guru, however, says : direct cognition is per¬ 
ception ; it has three elements, namely the object of cogni¬ 
tion, the agent of cognition and the form of cognition. 

25. Here, what is it that is called directness ? 

^ 26. Now, direct cognition is the cognition of an object 

in its own form. Manifestation of an object in its own form 
is indeed through the senses. From probans etc., however, 
fire etc., are cognised only in their relation to something 
else. If this be said then, since there is the manifestation 
in relation to something else like name etc., the determinate 
cognitions will become non-direct. Again, if it be said that 
even though there is the manifestation of the aspect of 
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being related to something else, there is also the cognition 
of its own form, then, since it is so in inference etc., there 
will be directness there too. We shall refute their statement 
that there is the perception of the soul and of the form of 
cognition in all cognitions. And let this rest there now. 

27. The Buddhists say that perception is what is 
devoid of determination and is non-delusive. By the term 
'^devoid of determination,'' are excluded determinate cogni¬ 
tions, and by the term non-delusive are excluded, even 
among the non-determinates, such cognitions of things like 
keafoi^L^uka, which are recognised as delusion. This also 
is too narrow, as determinate cognitions have been made 
out to be perceptual. 

28. Again it has been said by Logicians that there is 
the cognition of the Yogins and of God, which have as ob¬ 
jects things past, future etc., and which are not non-direct, 
though not produced hy sense contact, and that to include 
them also, perception has to be defined as what is pervaded 
by immediate valid cognition; this too is not reasonable. 
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For perception must as a rule be the cognition of what is, 
and as such what is past etc., cannot be reasonably said to 
be perceived. Therefore the definition of perception as 
given by us is the one acceptable. 

Substances other than senses, their classes, and 
generally qualities and actions are, it will 
be said, perceptible. 


(iii) INFERENCE 

!• The cognition of what is not proximate resulting 
from the perception of what is pervaded is inference. For 
example: from seeing the mountain to have smoke, there is 
the cognition of its having fire. What is it here that makes 
the smoke the pervaded ? The reply is; if one thing does 
4 
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not exist outside of another, the former is pervaded by the 
latter. And smoke does not exist outside of fire ; so smoke 
is the pervaded. But fire exists even outside of smoke, in 
the state of embers ; so it is the pervader alone. Therefore 
this is non-reciprocal pervasion, since there is no mutual 
pervasion between fire and smoke. Sometimes there is 
reciprocal pervasion also, for example, between what is pro¬ 
duced and what is non-eternal. And here, of course, all 
things that are produced have non-eternality ; and all things 
that are non-eternal have the property of being produced 
also. Thus the pervasion is reciprocal. 

2. What then is this pervasion T The reply is: 
pervasion is natural relation. And naturalness is freedom 
from extraneous adjuncts. And an extraneous adjunct is 
said to be another probans that leads directly to the 
probandum. And when that exists, indeed, the probans in 
question, having sometimes a relation with the probandum 
qnlS^ in so far as related to, that, becomes by itself 
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non-instrumentaL It is thus: the cruelty in the sacrifice 
agnisomlya is a vice, because it is cruelty, like other 
cruelty etc,; such is the argument of the antivedists and 
the Safikhyas, There, condemnedness is the extraneous 
adjunct. That alone, indeed, is what directly leads to 
vice-ness. For other cruelties also have viceness only as 
brought about by condemnedness ; therefore, since there is 
no condemnedness in the cruelty in a sacrifice, vice-ness 
cannot be established by mere cruelty. 

3. An extraneous adjunct is what has reciprocal 
pervasion with the probandum, while it does not pervade 
the probans ; this is its definition. Condemnedness indeed 
does not exist in all cases of cruelty, which is the probans, 
because there is no condemnedness in the cruelty in a 
sacrifice. And it has reciprocal pervasion with viceness, 
which is the probandum, because everything that is oondexnnr 
ed is vice, and everything that is vice is condemned. 
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4. The threefold qualification is given so that having 
its causal aggregate, kitchenness and difference from the 
mountain may not become extraneous adjuncts in the 
inference of fire. Here, if it were said merely that an 
extraneous adjunct is what has reciprocal pervasion with 
the prohandum, then, when fire is established from smoke, 
having the causal aggregate of fire would be an extraneous 
adjunct. It has indeed reciprocal pervasion with firethere¬ 
fore to exclude that it is said : “ when it does not pervade the 
probans.” For, the causal aggregate of fire is certainly 
a pervader with reference to smoke; because in all oases 
where there is smoke, the causal aggregate of fire must 
necessarily exist. And if “ while it does not pervade the 
probans ” were alone mentioned, then, in this very instance 
kitohenness would be an extraneous adjunct. Indeed in all 
oases where there is smoke, there is no kitohenness, and as 
suoh there is the non-pervasion of the probans. Therefore 
to exclude that, there must be recourse to the element 
“ pervasion of the prohandum **. Indeed, kitohenness does 
noit pervade fire, as, in a monastery etd., it does not exist, 
though there is fire. Again if it were said merely that ah 
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extraneous adjunct is what pervades the probandum while 
it does not pervade the probans, even then, difference from 
the mountain would be an extraneous adjunct. Because, 
since smoke is seen in the mountain, although there is no 
difference from the mountain there, there is non-pervasion 
of the probans; and since in everything that has been 
previously determined to possess fire, there is difference 
from the mountain, there is also pervasion of the probandum. 
Therefore to exclude that there is the word " reciprocal ”, 
It has indeed no reciprocal pervasion with fire; because 
everything different from the mountain does not possess 
fire. 

5. Or, the purpose of the qualifications hds to 1)0 
pointed out elsewhere. If an extraneous adjunct were 
merely what has reciprocal pervasion with the probandum, 
then, in “ sound is non-etemal, 'because it ean be'produeed ; 
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like a jar ”, having an agent would be an extraneous ad¬ 
junct, because non-etemality and having an agent are of 
reciprocal pervasion. Therefore to exclude that it is said 
" what does not pervade the probans.” Having an agent 
is indeed pervasive of producedness, which is here con¬ 
sidered the probans, and so it is not an extraneous adjunct, 
being pervasive of the probans. If an extraneous adjunct 
were merely what is non-pervasive of the probans, in this 
very case why would not “ having parts ”, ” jarness ’’ etc. be 
extraneous adjuncts, because, since qualities etc., though 
produced, have indeed neither parts nor jarness, there 
is non-pervasion of the probans ? Therefore there is recourse 
to “ pervasion of the probandum ”; because “ having parts ”, 
" jarness ” etc. have no pervasion of non-etemality in 
oases like quality and action. Even then, difference from 
sound, being pervasive of non-eternality, would become 
i|,n extraneous adjunct, and therefore to exclude that there 
.ip the word “reciprocal”. 
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6. And this inference is meant only to point out a 
case of pervasion and not meant to point out our own 
theory—this must be borne in mind. 

7. Now this defect will not arise if there is fire even 
when there is no difference from the mountain; since such 
a counter-argument is impossible, there is no pervasion of 
fire at all for difference from the mountain. True. Even 
then, since it is understood as pervasive, in order to exclude 
that without any strain, the word “ reciprocal ” is resorted 
to by Cidananda and others. 

It is only those that have reciprocal pervadoh 
that can, in any way, become extraneous 
adjuncts: the word reciprocal is to make 
this clear, and as such is not a defect. 

. 8. And this extraneous adjunct becomes a doubted one 

if its pervasion of the probandum etc., is not ascertained. 
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For Qzaniple: when dark complexion for the eighth issue 
has to be proved from being the son of MaitrT, transforma> 
tion of food like greens is an extraneous adjunct. There 
can be its non-pervasion of the probans only when it can 
be shown that it does not exist in the eighth son. And 
certainly it is doubted there, and so the non-pervasion of 
the probans is only non-asoertained. Therefore this is a 
doubted extraneous adjunct. 

9. And in certain oases, only particular forms of 
the probans are effective. For example: “ this twice-born 
will be proficient in scriptures, because he is a twioe-bom.” 
In this case, twioe-bomness along with intellect etc. is the 
extraneous adjunct. , 

Therefore, those who seek extraneous adjuncts, 
must look for an attribute which does 
not exist in the subject, and which per¬ 
vades the co-subjects; so may it be briefly 
put. 
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10. This extraneous adjunct of such nature does not 
exist in the relation of smoke with fire; so this relation 
is certainly natural. And how is this natural relation 
apprehended? If this is asked, the reply is: to begin 
with, seeing the relation of smoke with fire again and 
again in a kitchen etc. then by steps, doubting kitchenness, 
houseness, villageness etc. to be extraneous adjuncts and 
abandoning them because no inconstancy is seen, very 
closely examining other extraneous adjuncts also and 
discarding them by the non-cognition of the capable, one 
decides, with senses aided by the impressions produced 
by repeated observation and by the apprehension of the 
absence of extraneous adjuncts, that this natural relation 
between smoke and fire is only of one form. 

11. The followers of Prabhakara say, however: the 
relation of smoke with fire is understood even with a single 
observation. So pervasion oa'n certainly be understood 
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from a single observation. Repeated observation is wanted 
only to remove doubts regarding extraneous adjuncts. 

12. This does not stand to reason. It is only that rela¬ 
tion which forms a member in an inference which can be 
called pervasion. And only a relation free from extraneous 
adjuncts is a member in an inference, not a mere relation 
between smoke and fire. Determination of freedom from 
extraneous adjuncts can be accomplished only by repeated 
observation. This is said by themselves. Therefore per¬ 
vasion in the nature of a relation free from extraneous 
adjuncts can be understood only by repeated observation. 

13. Now, merely by repeated observation, there need 
not be the determination of freedom from extraneous adjuncts, 
since it exists in the case of Maitrl's son and darkness. 

14. True. It is for this reason that Cidananda says : 
it is not merely by repeated observation that such a deter¬ 
mination results; so counter-argument conducive to the 
production of valid knowledge is also an auxiliary thereto. 
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15. What then is a counter-argument ? The reply 
is : when there is a doubt abput an object, which is to be 
established by a valid means of knowledge, that it is other¬ 
wise, then, pointing out a defect in its being otherwise, in 
order to remove that doubt, is a counter-argument. It is for 
this reason that the Logicians speak of counter-argument 
as the occasioning of the non-desirable. And this same 
is said to be the sublater of the opposite. For example: 
“ If there be no fire, then there can be no smoke either,” 
and so on. And this counter-argument has five elements. 
So is it said: 

Pervasion, non-defeat by another counter-argu¬ 
ment, finality for the contrary, non-desirability 
and non-favourableness—these are the five 
elements of a counter-argument. 

Here what is done by the counter-argument is indeed to 
occasion the non-desirable like the absence of smoke etc.. 
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after assuming the contrary of the probandum like the 
absence of fire etc., and taking that as the probans. There 
the pervasion of the assumptive probans which occasions, 
by that which is occasioned is to be looked for. Then there 
is non-defeat by another counter-argument. There must 
be a finality in the contrary of what is occasioned; “ if 
that be so, this will be so ; this is not so.” The non-desira¬ 
bility of what is occasioned is well known. Non-favour¬ 
ableness is non-instrumentality in respect of the opposite. 

16. If any of these elements be wanting, there is 
a fallacy of counter-argument. In the absence of perva¬ 
sion, it is like this: “ If there be no fire, there will be no 
mountainness.” The case of defeat by another counter¬ 
argument is like this: “ If this rise of clouds is not accom¬ 
panied by rain, then it will not be dense eitherfor this 
counter-argument, there is defeat by another counter-argu¬ 
ment : “ If it is accompanied by rain, then it will not be 
accompanied by strong wind.” In the case of the non- 
finality of the contrary, it is like this; in the syllogism 
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against the Mlmaihsakas, “ Sound is non>eternal, because 
it is produced,” there is the counter-argument, “If it is 
not non-eternal, then it will not be produced.” There, it 
cannot be decided that it is produced, because in the view 
of the Mlmaihsakas, sound is not produced- In this very 
case« there is desirability also, because the absence of 
producedness is desirable so far as he is concerned. In the 
case of favourableness, it is like this : “ Action is to be 
inferred, because it is an action like the action of the sun.” 
Here the counter-argument will be, “ Otherwise action 
itself cannot be established.” And this is favourable even 
to those who accept the doctrine of its perception, because 
to them too, after establishing its perceptibility it is 
possible to say “Otherwise action itself cannot be 
established.” 

17. Defects like self-dependence are included in coun¬ 
ter-argument itself, as they are in the nature of occasioning 
what is non-desirable. • 
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When the establishment of one is by itself, it 
is the defect of self-dependence. That is 
established by this, and from that this 
follows: this is mutual dependence. 

By this is established another, by that still 
another and by that is established this: this 
is arguing in a circle. When there is the 
apprehension of one from another and from 
that yet another without ever touching what 
has gone before, there is regress ad infinitum. 

The two kinds of counter-arguments—pro¬ 
lixity and parsimony are found everywhere. 
Prolixity is the assumption of more; and 
parsimony is the assumption of the least. 

The nature of occasioning defect exists only in 
prolixity. This is occasioned by parsimony 
through pointing out merits in one’s pro- 
bandum. 
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Where there is defect by the acceptance of 
the absence of the probandum, or merit in 
the probandum, that is a case of favourable 
counter-argument, because that helps in the 
establishment of the probandum. 

If there is the occasioning of something non¬ 
desirable by the acceptance of the proban¬ 
dum itself, that is non-favourable counter¬ 
argument, because that arrests the establish¬ 
ment of the probandum. 

18. And this counter-argument removes doubts about 
inconstancy either at the time of the apprehension of the 
pervasion or at the time of the production of the inference, 
and thus, purifying the pervasion, helps the inference. 

19. Now, by the mere counter-argument: “ If there 
be no fire, then there will be no smoke,” doubts about 
inconstancy do not recede; 'because the further doubt: 
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“ Why can there be no smoke even in the absence of 
fire f ” still remains unaffected. 

20. True. For this very reason the Logicians hold that 
one has to proceed along the path of counter-argument 
until doubt is finally exterminated. And here, when the 
counter-argument is advanced: “ If there can be smoke 
even in the absence of fire, then it will amount to the 
acceptance of the production of the effect even in the 
absence of the cause,” a doubt: “ Why cannot that also 
be t ” does not arise in the case of those who understand 
the world. 

21. Now, even then the doubt: “ How is it determined 
that fire is the cause of smoke t ” does not vanish. 

22. Not so. “if fire be not the cause, then since no 
other cause is seen, the result will be that smoke has no 
cause at all ” *, when there is this counter-argument every¬ 
thing is oonqueied. Therefore, when in this way, doubt 
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regarding inoonstanoy is arrested on all sides by counter¬ 
argument, all talk of doubts regarding other extraneous 
adjuncts is certainly shaken off. 

23. And therefore the wicked contention of the 
Materialists that doubts about invisible extraneous adjuncts 
are by no means resistible, is also banished. 

Or, the very doubts regarding extraneous ad¬ 
juncts are clearly banished by counter- 
arguraents. Extraneous adjuncts must be 
either capable of being known or incapable 
of it. 

If they are incapable, they cannot be doubted. 
If they are capable, why cannot they be 
seen? If they are to be known through 
inference etc. why cannot the probans etc. 
be seen ? 

♦ 

And BO on. 

0 
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24. And therefore, 

Until there is the extermination of doubts, a 
series of counter-arguments must be applied 
in all inferences. And this is saying very 
little ; 

Because, even all means of valid knowledge, 
like perception and authority, cannot live 
without counter-arguments. Now see this 
in perception. 

25. Indeed the perception, “ This is a jar ", can have 
as its object the whole, only when favoured by the counter¬ 
argument that will dispel the view put forward by the 
Buddhists that ultimate atoms are its object. " If its object 
be the ultimate atoms, then it cannot appear as unitary and 
having a size *’: this is the counter-argument. Similarly, 

If the perception ‘ This is a cow ’, has as its object two 
entirely different things, then the cognition must be ‘ The 
two things, this and cow ’ ’’ *, only when favoured by snob 
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a counter-argument can the perception become the appre¬ 
hend er of the identity too. A.nd so on. Similarly we can 
say in the case of authority too; “ If now the prescription 
of study itself can have heaven as its fruit, then since 
there is recourse to an invisible fruit when there is the 
possibility of a visible fruit, there is prolixity ” ; being 
favoured by this counter-argument, the prescription teaches 
that the understanding of the meaning is the fruit. And 
the other counter-argument, '* If the fruit be to know the 
meaning, then the prescription will be in vain,” has to be 
refuted wherever it occurs. Similarly— 

But the twice-born who shall teach the Vedas to his 
disciple after initiating him, along with the Eal- 
pas and the mysteries, he is called the preceptor; 

If this Code be a prescription to teach, then there 
will he no syntaotioal unity with the part, "But the 
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twioe-bom who . . , he is called the preceptor ”: by 

this counter-argument, it is decided that this Code is 
intended to give the definition of a preceptor. Similarly; 
“ One shall bring near the smeared stones ” : here if the 
smearing be not with ghee then there will be conflict with 
the remainder of the sentence, " Ghee verily is fire ” : from 
this counter-argument it is established that smearing with 
ghee is what is intended. 

Thus in all cases, by the refutation of fallacious 
meanings through a flood of counter-argu¬ 
ments, the entire investigation of the nature 
of counter-argument establishes the mean¬ 
ings of sentences. 

And it is said by Manu : 

And he who establishes the utterances of the 
sages and the teachings of the Law through 
counter-arguments not conflicting with scrip¬ 
tural science, he knows the Law, and none else. 
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26. Similarly in analogy, presumption and negation 
too, their dependence on counter-argument has to be 
reasoned out whenever it occurs. 

Therefore counter-argument stands settled as 
the helper in all means of valid knowledge. 
Its help consists in the removal of doubts 
regarding the contrary in respect of the 
probandum. 

Its content is considered to be that object 
whose true nature is not known and is sub¬ 
ject to doubt. The probans is an assumptive 
mark; the fruit is the determination of the 
truth of the object. 

Thus in this way, when in order to establish 
the truth there is the statement of what is 
non-desirable otherwise, there proceeds the 
series of superimpositions of the non-real 
and the grounds for its establishment. 
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And here, even in the statement of what is 
superimposed, there is sometimes the delu¬ 
sion of the final doctrine. “ If Veda is 
dependent on God, then God himself is not 
established ; ” 

When this is said, it is supposed that the non¬ 
existence of God is the final doctrine. On 
account of the superimposition of what is 
impossible, sometimes there is dissatisfaction. 

If the ultimate atom be not the final limit 
for diminishing size, then being produced 
by an infinite number of parts, the mountain 
Mem and a mustard seed will have the 
same size: such statements are like that. 

Tliere, “ For this means of valid knowledge, this 
is the oounter*argument; for the esta¬ 
blishment of that, something else has been 
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said ”: a man who discriminates this well 
does not get confused. 

Therefore the mode of counter-argument, even 
though brought in indirectly, has been 
discussed in detail, because it is of great 
help. 


27. Therefore, in this way, the relation free from 
extraneous adjuncts can be determined only by repeated 
observation helped by counter-argument. 

By repeated observation can the visible exter¬ 
nal adjunct be removed. But the doubt 
regarding invisible external adjuncts can be 
removed only by counter-arguments. 

This is the distinction. Therefore pervasion is established. 

28. But the Buddhists say that pervasion can be 
established only through identity and origination therefrom. 
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For example, in the case of the pervasion of slifas^a- 
pS^ness by tree-ness, there is identity -, in the case of the 
pervasion of smoke by fire there is origination therefrom. 

29. This is not right; because in the pervasion as 
between the rise of E^ttikS. and the proximity of Rohipl, 
there is neither. Therefore the establishment of pervasion 
is only through the determination of freedom from external 
adjuncts. 

Pervasion, rule, mutual relation, non-incon¬ 
stancy, similarly non-existence without; 
again, the pervaded, the ruled, the means 
of knowing, mark, probans and cause; these 
are the synonyms for each. The cognition 
thereof is, however, of three kinds. 

80. The first consists in the sight of smoke at the 
time of apprehending the pervasion; the seoond consists 
in the sight of smoke by a man who goes near the 
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mountain; and the third consists in the recollection that 
such smoke exists here, after remembering the pervasion. 
Among these it is this that is acknowledged to be the cogni-* 
tion of the pervaded; because it is only after that that 
there arises the knowledge of hre. 

31. Again, what is it that is expressed by the word 
non-proximate ? We say it is “ non-determined This 
is said: 

By the term non-proximate two things are here 
meant to be excluded, namely determination as 
of that form or as of the contrary. 

Inference in the case of fire etc., which had been previously 
determined as existing, would be only re-statement; and if 
they were determined as non-existing, it would be non-validi 
being sublated; so to exclude both, there is the word 
ii<m«proximate. 

7 
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33. Here the Materialists say: if what is to be 
inferred is a particular fire, there is the non-establishment 
of the pervasion; because the pervasion is only of the 
class fire with the class smoke. But if what is to be 
inferred is the class, since that has been determined even 
earlier, there is the establishment of what was already 
established. And therefore, even the word non-proximate 
is inappropriate. This is said : 

The disputants, like elephants, have fallen in this 
mire of the breakdown of inference: in the case 
of particulars, there is no uniformity; in the case 
of class, there is the establishment of what was 
already established. 

33. The reply to this is: the establishment of the 
pervasion is not merely between two bare classes. If that 
were so, indeed, the apprehension of the pervasion would 
be that fireness is naturally related to smokeness, And 
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thus, on account of the relation with the class fire, 
smokeness itself would be fire. Therefore, pervasion be¬ 
tween two classes is established only through tbe channel 
of particulars. And the particulars, being different in 
each case, are not capable of being ascertained as uniform, 
and so the position is that pervasion is between the two that 
are embraced by non-uniform particulars. And therefore, 
smoke seen as existing on the mountain helps the inference 
of fire on the mountain, embraced by non-uniform parti¬ 
culars. And here, although the class fire, as embraced by 
non-uniform particulars, has been apprehended even at the 
tiipo of pervasion, and although what is to be inferred is 
that itself, still, since particularity regarding place and 
time too has to be inferred, like '' now there is fire on the 
mountain ”, and since that is not known before, there is 
certainly no room for the probandum to be already 
established. 

Pervasion and being the attribute of the 
subject: these tNvo are known to be the 
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members in an inference. Indeed, by the 
pervasion as described already, there is the 
knowledge of fire in general. 

'■ What is called being the attribute of the 
subject is of the nature of smoke existing on 
the mountain ; by that is understood the 
relation of fire too to the mountain. 

34. But the Guru says : since it is apprehended even 
at the time of pervasion that a place having smoke has 
also fire, it is only the existence of smoke on the mountain 
that has now to be apprehended as something novel. But 
the existence of fire there that is now understood is only 
what was apprehended before* 

35. This does not stand to reason. Now it is said 
that the existence of smoke on the mountain is apprehended 
only now. Then how, without the knowledge of the 
existence of smoke, can it be tb%t there was here, even 
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before, the knowledge of the existence of fire ? Thus this 
is only an aberration of the Guru, who has not considered 
this point. 

36. Therefore it is established that inference is know¬ 
ledge of what is non-proximate. And here, in the way- 
stated before, by the very fact of its being the instrument 
of inferential cognition of the nature of manifestedness, 
the knowledge is said to be the means of inference. And 
being the instrument of inference of the nature of cogni¬ 
tion, smoke etc. are also means of inference. 

37 And this means of inference is of three kinds : 
positively and negatively concomitant, purely positively con¬ 
comitant and purely negatively concomitant. Pervasion 
indeed is of two kinds, namely positive pervasion and 
negative pervasion. Of these, the existence of the pro- 
bandum where there is the existence of the probans is the 
positive pervasion. The non-existence of the probans 
where there is the non-existence of the probandum is the 
negative pervasion. And in the case of negative pervasion, 
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the relation of the pervader and the pervaded is the reverse 
of that in the case of positive pervasion. Here indeed, the 
non-existence of hre is the pervaded, and the non-existence 
of smoke is the pervader. 

Since the existence of fire is more extensive, 
its non-existence becomes less extensive. 
And since the existence of smoke is less 
extensive, its non-existence must be more 
extensive. 

This is the justification for the reverse relation. 

38. Of these, where there is pervasion of both kinds, 
that is a case of the positively and negatively concomi¬ 
tant ; for example, smoke as the means of inference. Here 
indeed the concomitance of smoke with fire is seen in the 
kitchen etc. And the absence of smoke in the absence of fire 
is seen in a big lake etc. So it is positively and negatively 
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oonoomitant. That, again, which has only the positive 
pervasion is the purely positively concomitant; for example: 
“ cognition is manifested by another cognition, because it is 
an object like a jar.” Here indeed, the absence of being an 
object in the absence of manifestation by cognition cannot 
be pointed out anywhere, since every object can be 
manifested by cognition. So there is no negative pervasion. 
And when there is only the negative pervasion, it is 
the purely negatively concomitant; for example: “ every 
cognition is self-manifesting, because it is a cognition; 
what is not self-manifesting cannot be a cognition, for 
example, a jar.” Here, indeed, since it is not possible to 
point out anywhere that w'bat is self-manifesting is also 
a cognition, there is no positive pervasion. And this purely 
negatively oonoomitant probans is also called a oiroum- 
soribed probans. ' 
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39. And this negatively concomitant the followers 
of Kumarila do not ordinarily accept. And 
in its place they instal the fifth variety 
of valid knowledge. 

Indeed, by inference is established somewhere, 
what must have been already established 
elsewhere; and what has the attribute of 
self-manifestation is established nowhere 
else. 

Therefore, in establishing such a one, the sub¬ 
ject has a non-established qualification. 
And in this way, this is a defective subject; 

\ 

let the negatively concomitant be removed. 

The Logicians declare that when there is a 
favourable counter-argument, non-establish- 
ed qualification is not a defect; this is not 
proper. 
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Indeed a counter*argunient can in no case 
establish an object entirely unknown. There¬ 
fore, the defect of “ having non-established 
qualification ” cannot be avoided even when 
there is a counter-argument. 

40. Now, “ cognisability can be absolutely non-existent 
somewhere, because it is an attribute, like jarness in a 
cloth etc.: ” by means of such an inference, when self¬ 
manifestation of the nature of not being the object of a cogni¬ 
tion is established in general, it is again inferred in the sub- 
jeet in particular. Thus there is no “ non-established 
qualification” in the subject. This is said: 

Even when the qualification is established in 
general by inferenoe, how oan»4eU me—this 
subject have a " non-estaUiehed q«aUficatioii”f 


a 
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41. Or, then, let it be thus : 

And for this very reason, Cidhnanda does not 
directly set aside the purely negatively 
concomitant, nor does he directly accept it. 

Therefore, if “ the negatively concomitant ” 
ones are not established in general, they 
are to be discarded by all means—so is it 
fixed. 

And here, in respect of self-manifestation, there 
is no inference in general. Indeed, for 
attributes like thingness etc. there cannot 
be absolute non-existence anywhere. 

42. Of these, “ the positively and negatively oonoomi- 
taat ” pxobans has five aspects, namely, being the attribute 
of the sabjeot, existence in the oo^subjeot, non-existenoe in 
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oounter-subjeots, non-sublation of its sphere, and having 
no oounter-probans. Here, the subject is the mountain 
etc., where the probandum is sought to be known. 
Existence of the probans there is “ being the attribute of 
the subject*” The co-subject is the kitchen etc., where the 
probandum has been ascertained. To be there is “ existence 
in the co-subject." The counter-subject is the big lake etc., 
where the non-existence of the probandum has been ascer¬ 
tained. Not to be there is “ non-existehce in the counter- 
subject.” Non-sublation of the probandum is ‘‘ non-sublation 
of its sphere.” Non-existence of an opposite probandum is 
“ having no counter-prCbans.” 

43. But the “ purely, positively concomitant ” can 
have ho non-existence in thie counter-subject, as there 
is no counter-subject. Therefore its aspects are four. Ilie 
" purely negatively oonoomitant can have no existence 
ih the co-subject, as there is no co-subject. But even 
when there is a co-subject, if the probans exists only in 
the i^ubjeot, then the^ i^ even the fallacy of the probans 
eallU the "’hon-poinmon.” For example “ Serth is eternal, 
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because it has smell ” ’, here indeed, even though there are 
ether etc., which being eternal are co-subjects, smell exists 
only in earth. Therefore the Logicians define the " purely 
negatively concomitant ” to be that which exists only in 
the subject, while there is no co-subject. 

What exists only in the subject can be proved 
by a probans that exists only in the subject. 
To draw in what exists elsewhere, only 
what exists there has the power. 


Therefore, since there is no existence in the co-subject, the 
purely negatively concomitant has only four aspects. There¬ 
fore it is established that inference is twofold or threefold. 

44. That is again twofold, namely '* the seen ” and 
" the generically seen 

That whose content is only the particular seen 
Ss. objectiis “the seen one", according to.thcne 
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of my way of thinking. For example, by 
seeing Efttikd. rise, there is the inference 
of Bohipl. 

Similarly, when there is the inference on 
seeing the pervasion in general, that is “ the 
generically seen ”. For example, there is the 
inference of fire etc. 

45. The Logicians and others however say that “ the 
seen” is the inference of fire etc. whose content is a 
perceptible object and “ the generically seen ” is where the 
content is a supersensuous object like the sense-organs. 

46. This does not stand to reason. Because, since 
it is impossible to infer objects that are super-sensuous, 
the sense of sight etc. are established only by presumption. 
It is thus: 

Now, inference depends solely on pervasion— 
this stands. How can it be shaken from 
the pnth shown by pervasion ? 
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And therefore, that nature of the object 
which is perceived in the knowledge of the 
pervasion, that alone may be inferred, like 
“ The fire is hot and bright.” 

And super-sensuous things are not associated 
with forms seen before. Visibility is seen 
for fire. For the sense of sight it is not 
possible. 

And therefore in all cases of establishing what 
is abwlutely unseen, we will proclaim a 
defect called “the particular-sublatpr” 

Therefore, because there is no other ei{ilahh'- 
tion for the sight of colour etc. the sense of 
sight etc. are established; but in respect of 
them inference is not accepted.: < 
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47 . This inference is again spoken of as twofold, 
being divided into “ what is for oneself ’’ and “ what is for 
another.” Where fire etc. is inferred for oneself after 
seeing smoke etc. through the ascertainment of pervasion, 
etc., that is ” for oneself.” 

When again that same object is known through 
the words of another, then it is said to be 
“ for another.” This much is the difference 
between the two. 

48* Of these, the Logicians say that the statement 
of an inference for another has five members ; the premise, 
the reason, the example, the application and the conclusion 
are the members. For example : this mountain has fire; be¬ 
cause it has smoke; whatever has smoke has fire, like the 
kitohen; and this has smoke ; therefore it certainly has fire. 
Of these, the statement of the subject for the information 
of another is the premise : “ the mountain has fire.” The 
statement of the probans,' which. makes known its 
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instrumentality, is the reason: “because it has smoke,” 
The statement of the instance after pointing out the perva* 
Sion is the example: “ whatever has smoke has fire, like 
the kitchen. ” The application to the subject of what is 
established as having the pervasion is the application: “ and 
it has smoke.” The statement again of the subject, along 
with the reason is the conclusion: “ therefore it has fire.” 

49. Here we say : 

By the premise, the purpose of the conclusion 
and by the reason that of the application 
are served; so who would proclaim five 
members ? 

Therefore we, unable to put up with repetition, 
speak of three members, either 
with the example, or beginning with the 
example. 
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50. The Buddhists however say: “ what has smoke 
has fire, like the kitchen ; and this has smoke—by saying 
this much, it is established by implication that therefore 
it has fire. Therefore there are only two members, namely 
example and application.” This too is discarded, because 
it will result in the defect of the probandum element 
having to be imported. 

Therefore in this way, discarding the views 
of the Logicians and the Buddhists, owing 
to the defects of repetition and of importa¬ 
tion, we take our stand on the three members. 

51. There when it ends with the example, it is like i 
“ The mountain has fire, because it has smoke; whatever has 
smoke has fire, for example, the kitchen When it begins 
with the example, it is like : Whatever has smoke has fire, 
for example the kitchen; and this has smoke ; so it has 
fire”. 


9 
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52. Then the defects of the premise and the reason, 
and of the example are dealt with by 
us in order, those having to be understood 
by disputants in advance. 

Here, the premise is the statement of the subject for the 
information of another. And the subject, it has been 
stated, is that which is qualified by the attribute sought 
to be known. And therefore, because of determination in 
that form, or determination in the opposite form, or because 
of non-establishment elsewhere, when the attribute does 
not become one desired to be known, then what is qualified 
by such an attribute is not a subject; and so, what has an 
established attribute or what has a sublated attribute or 
what has a non^established attribute is only a fallacious 
subject; and thus the proposition that states it is only a 
fellaoious premise. It is thus: Fire is hot has its 
attribute established ; '' Fire is not hot has its attribute 
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sublated ; “Earth etc. has an omniscient creator” has 
its attribute non-established, because nowhere else, as in a 
jar etc. has been established an omniscient creator. 

53. According to the differences in the sublating means 
of valid knowledge, one has to understand the subdivisions 
of “ having subJated attributes Of these, in “ Fire is not 
hot ” sublation by perception has been given above. When 
another inference is found to be clearly stronger, then there 
is sublation by inference. For example “Mind cannot be a 
sense-organ, because it is not of the nature of an element, 
like space etc.” Here, since mind is inferred to be a 
sense-organ by the very inference which apprehends the 
thing called mind, its being a non-sense-organ is sublated. 
Similarly all inferences that come up more quickly must 
in all cases be considered as sublating. 

54. Sublation by Authority is like this: “ Sacri¬ 
fice etc. cannot be the means to heaven, since they are 
actions, like walking.” Here, since sacrifices etc. are 
known to be means to heaven from texts like “ One desiring 
heaven must sacrifice,” the ’absence of instrumentality is 
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sublated by Authority. Or it may be like: “ Human bone 
ia touchable, because it is part of a living being, like 
a conch.” 

55. There is sublation by Analogy in “ A cow cannot 
be like a gavaya, because it is a living being, like a man.” 
There is sublation by Presumption in “ Devadatta is not 
outside, because he is not seen here ” ; because, that he 
is not outside is sublated through Presumption. There is 
sublation by Negation in “Air has colour, because it is a 
substance, like earth.” There are also other defects of the 
premise. 

“All my life I have been silent”: when 
a man says so, there is sublation by his 
very words. “ The moon is not expressed 
by the word ‘ moon ’: this is opposed to 
the world." 
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If by him who has affirmed the non-eterna- 
lity of sound before, its eternality be subse¬ 
quently affirmed, then there is sublation by 
previous statement. 

56. The pervaded which is the instrumental attribute, 
is the probans. Its fallacies are four, namely the non- 
established, the contradictory, the non-conclusive, and the 
non-common. Among them, the non-established is described : 

The knowledge of the pervaded probans as 
related to the subject is what is called 
establishment; with this much alone, in¬ 
deed, there is the perfection of the probans. 

If there is the absence of any one of these 
elements, there will be non-establishment; 
it may be of the probans, of the pervasion, 
of the subject, of the relation thereto, and 
the apprehension’ thereof. 
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Of these, when the very existence of the probans is not esta¬ 
blished, there is ** the non-establishment of existence.” For 
example : “ Buddha is free from delusion, because he is 
omniscient Here what is called omniscience is not, so 
far as we are concerned, established anywhere. This has 
two varieties, non-establishment of the attribute and non¬ 
establishment of the substrate. The first is like this: 
“ Buddha is the teacher of the Law, because, while he is 
omniscient, has a body But the other is like: “ be¬ 
cause, while he has a body, he is omniscient”. 

57. When there is no pervasion, there is “ the non¬ 
establishment of being pervaded For example: “ cruelty 
in sacrifice is a vice, because it is cruelty Here, since 
there is an extraneous adjunct, there is no pervasion. 

58. Where there is no subject, there is “ the non¬ 
establishment of the base.'* For example : the sky-flower 
is fragrant, because it is a flower ”• 
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59. When the probans has no relation to the subject, 
there is “non-establishment of the relation.” For example: 
“ Sound is non-eternal, because it is visible.” Where, how¬ 
ever, the absence of the relation is in a part of the subject, 
there is partial non-establishment. This same is sometimes 
called “ non-establishment of the pervasion, ” because there 
is no pervasion of the subject. For example : “ Vedas are 
human productions, because they are of the nature of 
stories Where, however, the absence of relation with the 
subject is in respect of either the attribute or the substrate, 
then there is non-estabiishment of the attribute or non- 
establishment of the substrate. For example : “ Ether is non- 
etemal, because while it is producible, it is a substance; ” or: 
“ Because while it is a substance, it is producible.” Where, 
however, the attribute is not fit for relation, being futile, as 
there is nothing to exclude, it is non-establishment through 
a futile attribute. For example : “ Jar is non-eternal because 
while it is a substance, it is produced ” ; similarly, “ Because 
while it is produced, it is a 8ul>stance ” is non-establishment 
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through a futile substrate. Where however the probans 
is not given as related to the subject, but as related to 
another base, there is non-establishment through a different 
basis. For example : *' Jar is non-eternal, because its quality 
is produced Here being produced does not exist in the 
jar but in its quality; so it is non-establishment through a 
different basis. Where the probans has no relation to the 
subject, not being different from it, there is non-establish¬ 
ment of difference. For example : “ Ether is non-eternal, 
because it has etherness Here, there is nothing called 
otherness distinct from the existence of the ether. In the 
absence of the knowledge of their existence etc., there is non¬ 
establishment through non-knowledge or non-establishment 
through doubt. For example : “ Devadatta will become very 
rich, because he has the unseen merit which is the cause 
thereof”. Here, there is no means of knowing such an 
unseen merit, and so it is unknown. Similarly, The 
mountain has fire, because it has smoke ” : when only so 
much is said, since pervasion has not been pointed out, 
there is non-establishment through the non-knowledge of 
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the pervasion. In the same way, “non-establishment 
through doubted attributes ” etc. must also be concluded to 
be varieties of “ non-establishment through non-knowledge/’ 

60. The Logicians however say : “ It is but the non¬ 
existence of the probans in the subject that is non-establish¬ 
ment of the existence ; so non-establishment of the relation 
is non-establishment of the existence.'’ This does not 
stand to reason. Of omniscience etc. there is no existence 
at all anywhere ; whereas for visibility etc. the absence is 
only of the relation with the subject; thus there is the 
cognition of difference. 

61. And these varieties of non-establishment are 
called “ non-established for either party,” if they are not 
established only for one or the other of the parties. Here, in 
what has been said : “ Buddha is free from delusion, because 
he is omniscient ” there is non-establishment only for us. 
Similarly, if there is non-establishment for both it must be 
understood as “ non-establishment for both.” For example: 
“ The hare is dangerous, because it has horns 
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62. Now the “ contradictory.” 

And this has been termed “ the sublator ” in 
the Vartika; and this is of two kinds, 
according as it sublates existence as such 
or a particular form of it. 

Here, what is pervaded by the opposite of the probandum 
is “ the contradictory of the existence of the probandum.” 
For example: “ Sound is eternal, because it is produced.” 
Here, being produced is pervaded by non-eternality, which 
is the opposite of eternality ; and thus being contradictory 
to eternality, it becomes its sublator. What is pervaded 
by a particular opposite of a particular probandum is “ the 
contradictory of a particular.” For example : “ Earth etc. 
have a creator, because they are effects like a jar.” Here, 
of the probandum, “ the creator of earth etc.,” not having 
a body is a particularity. In jar etc., effectness is seen 
as pervaded by its opposite, namely the particularity 
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consisting in having a body ; and so it becomes a sublator 
of not having a body. 

When there is the sublation of not having a 
body, there is the sublation of being a 
creator also. When the particularity of 
having a body is sublated by perception, 

The property of having a creator makes an 
effort saying, “I will stand accepting the 
absence of a body ” ; indeed, it has to perish, 
not having a support when that too is sublated. 

Thus, since it arrests the probandum, it is 
certainly a defect' in our view. To the 
Logicians who do not understand this as of 
this nature, here is salutation. 

63. The inconstant is “ the non-conclneive ” ; that 
means, what exists in the' eouuter<sabjeot also. This 
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itself is termed “ the common For example : “ Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is knowable.” Here, indeed, know- 
ability exists in eternals also; so it is uon-conclusive. Where 
existence in a counter-subject is suspected it is “ suspected 
non-conclusive”. For example : “ Positive things are mo¬ 
mentary, because they are existent.” Here, since there is no 
sublation of existence even in the case of the non-momen- 
tary, existence in the counter-subject becomes suspected. 
When there is a co-subject, what exists only in the subject 
is “non-common”. For example: “Earth is eternal, be¬ 
cause it has smell”. 

64. Others again say: even “ the non-common ” is only 
“the non-conclusive”. Just as knowability is inconstant 
because positive concomitance exists even in the counter¬ 
subject, similarly smell too is inconstant, because negative 
concomitance exists in all co-subjects too, passing beyond 
the counter-subjects, which form its legitimate place. 
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65. True; but it is only in the case of the 

positively concomitant that going beyond 
its place is known as inconstancy; and the 
way you have stated is strained. 

Therefore only “ the common ” is called the in¬ 
constant ; and the “ non-common ” is called 
a separate fallacy of the probans. 

Or, in the way you have stated, for that 
too let there be non-conclusiveness alone, 
because of inconstancy; there is no harm 
so far as we are concerned. 

Therefore, fallacies of the probans are establish¬ 
ed as either threefold or fourfold. The 
Logicians speak of it as fivefold, and others 
as sixfold ; this is not right. 

66. The Logicians speak of it as of five kinds, namely, 
the non-established, the contradictory, the non-oonolusive, 
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the similar to the context and the discarded due to lapse 
of time. Some speak of the non-efficient as the sixth. 
BhEsarvajha says that the sixth is but the non-determined. 

67. Of these the probans having a counter-probans is 
called similar to the context,” and “ having an opponent 
For example: “ Air is non-perceptible, because it has no 
colour, like the mind ; air is perceptible, because it has 
touch, like a jar.” 

68. This one has to be included in those which have 
been already explained. It is thus : There cannot pos¬ 
sibly be a pair of probans of equal strength ; if it could be so, 
it would follow that the very same object has two opposite 
natures, brought about by the force of the two inferenc¬ 
es. If there is conflict between a stronger and a weaker, 
the content of the weaker will be removed by the stronger, 
and this defect is but the defect of the subject called 
" the sublation of the attribute Why should it be called 
w separate fallacy of the probans 9 
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69. Now, at the time when the distinct natures of the 
two probans are not known, there is the possibility of equal 
strength imposed by conceit, and it is in such a case that 
there is “ similarity to the context 

70. This is not so. Even in this case, there may be 
merely the state of doubt regarding the sublation of the 
attribute. It is not necessary to go in for a new variety. 
Otherwise even the doubted, the non-established etc. would 
become distinct fallacies. 

71. Or, the definition of “ the non-conclusive ” is taken 
as: a doubted probans is non-conclusive. Doubt arises out 
of common attributes, non-common attributes and conflict. 
For example: from the common attribute of ereotness, 
there is doubt whether it is a post or a man; from the 
non-common smell, whether earth is eternal or non-eternal; 
and from conflict between the disputants, whether sound is 

eternal or non-eternal. Of these, doubt with conflict as 

\ 

o«u»e Nsiilts from the application of the oounter-probans, 
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and hence ‘‘the similar to the context ” has to be included 
in “ the non-conclusives ’’ alone. 

72. And of this “having a counter-probans,” if 
the opposite is established by the same probans, there is 
the sub-division called “ the contradictory non-inconstant 
For example; “ Earth etc. have a creator, because they 
are effects like a jar.” Here, “ Earth etc. cannot have 
God as creator, because they are effects like a jar”. Here 
indeed, effectness in the case of the jar etc, is as much 
non-inconstant with the absence of having God as creator, 
as with having a creator. And negation of God as creator is 
certainly contradictory to those who establish God through 
effects having a creator; so effectness is “contradictory 
non-inoonstant 


Thus according to us, there is “ contradictory 
non-inconstant,” when with the very sub¬ 
ject, probans and example stated by the 
opponent, the contradictory is established. 
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The Preceptors sometimes declare contradic¬ 
tory non-inconstancy in all cases of having 
an opponent, not merely in the above-men¬ 
tioned case ; 

But it is clearly said by Cidananda that this 
alone is so. Be this as it may; for us it is 
not an independent fallacy. 

So is it established that the defect called “ having an 
opposing ground” is included in “the sublated attribute” 
or in “ the non-conclusive.” 

73. Bhasarvajha however, after saying that the pro- 
bans “ similar to the context ” is that which is of the same 
form whether in the establishment of one’s own position or 
that of the opponent, points out a single example thereof as 
a rare acquisition, as follows : “ Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is either the subject or the co-subject, like the co-subject.” 
Here indeed it can also be said: “Sound is eternal, because 

it is either the subject or the co-subject.” 
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74. This does not stand to reason. Here of course 
the expression* “ because it is either the subject or the 
oo-subjeot,” when non-eternality is the probandum, means 
“ because it is either sound or jar ” ; but in the case of 
eternality, the meaning is “ because it is either sound or 
ether ”. Therefore how can it be said that one and the 
same probans is common to both ? 

Here there is similarity only in words; but 
the meaning differs. Therefore, of the same 
thing there cannot be pervasion by two con¬ 
tradictory attributes. 

How then does your honour speak of “ contra¬ 
dictory non-inconstant ” ? True ; there the 
direct opposite of the probandum is not 
established. 

Indeed by him who speaks of having a creator, 
what is intended is that God is the creator. 
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That alone is arrested here by us. Therefore 
the opposition is by implication. 

But your honour establishes by a single means 
the two directly contradictory things, eterna- 
lity and non-eternality, and certainly courts 
ridicule now. 


75. But what has been given as a fallacy of the 
probans called “ discarded through lapse of time,” which has 
the other name “ having its content sublated,” as for exam¬ 
ple : “ Fire is not hot, because it is not a substance ”,—that too 
is only the fallacy of the subject called “ sublated attribute ”. 

76. Now, we do not accept at all these defects of 

the subject; because the defects of the sub¬ 
ject and the example are brought within 
the fallacies of the probans. 
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Of these, in the case of “ the established attri¬ 
bute ” the subject, of course, is the base of 
the probans; and what has an established 
attribute cannot be a subject. Therefore 
it is only “the non-establishment of the 
base.” 

Similarly when there is the defect of “ non- 
established attribute ” even then since sub- 
ject-ness is destroyed, let it be said to be 
“ the non-establishment of the base.” * 

Further, 

What benefit is there in stating the defects 
of the subject? Now even the defects of 
the example, that will be stated, are certainly 
included in the defects of the probans; 
there is no defect other than the defects 
of the probans. 
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Therefore, when all the defects thus come 
within the defects of the probans, how 
can this “ sublated attribute ” stand without 
a help? 

Therefore like other defects, “ the sublated attribute ” also 
should be stated to be a defect of the probans. 

77. To this we say: 

When there is an intermixture of fallacies, the 
defect that shines in the forefront is what 
is to be taken up—this is incontestible in 
the case of all disputants. 

And therefore, in stating the subject, if any 
defect appears, that has to be referred to 
the subject itself. Why can you not accept 
reason ? 
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Even by you, the non-establishment of the base 
has been stated in the case of “ the estab¬ 
lished attribute” only having recourse to 
the subject being defective. What is it accord¬ 
ing to you that comes up first there ? 

Similarly, the non-establishment of the pro- 
bandum, and in the same way the sublation 
of the probandum, appear even when the 
subject is stated ; so it is proper that they 
are the defects of the subject. 

And in this way, the defects of the example that 
will be stated are justified. Because it is 
decided that a defect pertains to that alone 
in which it appears. 

The sage Ak^apftda did not mention defects of 
subject etc. But being deluded by devotion 
to him. Logicians, you should not abandon 


reason. 
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Therefore, “the sublated attribute” is only a fallacy of the 
subject, and so a fifth fallacy of the probans need not be 
accepted. 

78. Those again who bring forward another fallacy 
of the probans called “ the non-eflficient,” on the ground that 
in the absence of a favourable counter-argument, the 
probans is not efficient, they too consider as such “the non¬ 
establishment of pervasion ” alone. In every inference 
doubts of inconstancy must be removed by means of 
favourable counter-arguments, and thus absence of extrane¬ 
ous adjuncts must be established. Therefore in their 
absence, there is no certainty of a relation as free from 
extraneous adjuncts, and hence there is only non-estab¬ 
lishment of pervasion. This probans of “ non-established 
pervasion’* is also termed “ having an extraneous adjunct,” 
“ established as otherwise,” “ non-efficient,” “ living on 
the pervasion brought forward by the opponent,” and “ of 
doubted pervasion ” ; but not as a separate fallacy. 
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79. It has been said by Bhasarvajna : “ the probans not 
establishing the probandum, existing only in the subject, is 
what is not ascertained ; for example : * earth is eternal, be¬ 
cause there is smell ’; ‘ everything is momentary, because 
it is existent,’ etc.; ” of these, the first variety is only “ the 
non-common.” But in “ everything is momentary, because 
it is existent,” since everything ” is made the subject, there 
is nothing which can become co-subject or counter-subject, 
and hence it is not possible to state either the pervasion of 
positive concomitance or the pervasion of negative con¬ 
comitance. So there is only non-establishment of per¬ 
vasion ; it is not a distinct fallacy. There let it remain. So 
the fallacies of the probans are but as we have fixed. 

80. Now come the fallacies of the example. 

What is called an example is the place where 
the pervasion between the probandum and 
the probans is grasped; it is also.called an 
instance. 
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That is of two kinds, being divided into “ the positively 
similar ” and “ the negatively similar ”. Of these positive 
similarity lies in pointing out the ooncomitance of the pro¬ 
bans with the probandum. For example : “ what has smoke 
has fire, like a kitchen.” Negative similarity consists 
in pointing out the concomitance of the absence of the 
probandum with the absence of the probans. For 
example: “what has not fire, does not have smoke, like 
water.*' 

81. Fallacies of the example having positive similarity 
are four, namely, devoid of probandum, devoid of probans, 
devoid of both, and devoid of base. It is thus : “ sound is 
eternal, because it has no cause ; what has no cause is 
eternal.” Here, “ like prior non-existence ” is devoid of 
probandum *, “ like destruction ” is devoid of probans ; “ like 
jar ” is devoid of both ; “ like a mans horn ” is devoid of 
base. Here eternality is used in the sense of non-destructi- 

bility, not the absence of the two extremes. 

12 
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82. Fallacies of the example having negative simi¬ 

larity are also four, namely, “ not absent from the pro¬ 
band am ” etc. For example: “what is not eternal is not 
without a cause” ; here, “like destruction ” is not absent 
from the probandum ; “ like prior non-existence ” is not 
absent from the probans ; “ like ether ” is not absent from 
either *, “ like a man's horn ” is devoid of base. 

83. Here in these two kinds of examples, there are 
the two defects, namely the non-statement of pervasion and 
the reverse statement of the pervasion. Of these, “mountain 
has fire, because there is smoke like kitchen ”—if so much 
is stated, there is the non-statement of pervasion; because, 
the pervasion, “what has smoke has fire” is not stated. 
Similarly, “ what has no fire does not have smoke ”—with¬ 
out stating this pervasion, if “ like a great lake *’ alone is 
stated, even then there is the non-statement of pervasion. 

84. But when what is to be stated is *^what has 
smoke has fire,’' if it is stated “ what has fire has smoke,” 
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then there is the reverse statement of pervasion. Simi¬ 
larly, when it is to be said “what has no fire does not 
have smoke,” if it is stated, “ what has no smoke does not 
have fire,” the same is to be seen here also. 

These details of inference are dealt with diffe¬ 
rently by different persons. But here by me 
it has been thus pointed out in the way 
stated by Cidananda. 


(iv) Authority 

1. The Logicians explain Analogy after Inference. 
But we place Authority earlier, as it is 
recognised by a greater number of disputants. 
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Here, then, when through words that are 
known, there arises the recollection of the 
meaning of the words, the knowledge of the 
sense of a sentence which is not in contact, is 
called Verbal Testimony (knowledge through 
Authority). 

2. This verbal cognition depends on learning; 
therefore the method of this we show in the beginning. 
A young man, indeed, after statements like, “ Bring the 
cow,” “ A son is born to you ” etc., notices an activity or 
joy etc, in one, and since these two must have some 
cognition as antecedent, he understands that the activity^ 
joy etc. were produced only in sequence to the knowledge 
of the sense of “ bringing the cow,” “ birth of a son ” etc. *, 
and since such cognitions of the sense were produced only 
in sequence to the sound, he recognises that the sounds, 
bring the cow ” etc., convey senses like ** bringing the 
cow ” etc. And at that time, the words taken in one mass 
are understood as conveying a sense in one mass. And 
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afterwards, in other usages like, “ Tie up the cow,** 
“ Bring the horse ” etc. he sees insertion and deletion in 
the form of acceptance and rejection of other words, 
and he ascertains the differentiation of the sense of 
words such as that the sound “ cow ” signifies an object 
having a dew-lap etc., the sound bring ** signifies the 
action of bringing, and so on. 

3. And this conveying of the sense of a word by 
the word, since it is produced by the capacity of the sound, 
is only expression: so say Pftrthasarathi and others. But 
a sound indicates the sense of a word only through the 
channel of rousing up impressions and so the knowledge of 
the sense of a word is only recollection: so say CidEnanda 
and others. 

4. And as such, for words, though confined to 
distinct senses, there is fixed even from the beginning the 
purport, the knowledge of a unitary qualified object. 
When the knowledge of the sense of words stands thus, 
the knowledge of the sense of the sentence produced 
immediately after that in the form of a knowledge of a 
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unitary qualified object—is this produced by the words 
alone or by the recollection of the sense of the words ? 
In considering this question, since the words are exhausted 
with conveying the sense of the words, and are also remote, 
it is only the sense of the words that convey the meaning 
of the sentence, which is in the form of a relation among 
themselves. Now, this is the view common among the 
Logicians and others. 

5. But we say that the sense of the words conveys 
the meaning of the sentence only by secondary implication. 
Indeed, secondary. implication comes in through the non¬ 
intelligibility of the expressed meaning. And here, senses 
like “ cow ” etc. recollected by the words, if they should 
remain in their generic form without mutual syntactical rela¬ 
tion. then there would be contradiction of the purport of the 
words to indicate a unitary qualified object, as determined 
at the time of learning. And so, since the generic form 
signified is uninti^Uigible, the meaning of vroxds leads np to 
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the particulars consisting in mutual syntactical relation. 
And hence, this cow is certainly to be brought, and bringing 
is certainly related to the cow: on account of this relation 
of the one to the other, we get the meaning of the sentence 
consisting in “bringing the cow ”. 

Therefore, here, the meanings of the words, 
which are understood from the words, 
afterwards enter into mutual relation: in 
this way is shown the doctrine, according 
to those of my way of thinking, of “ the 
relation of what are expressed.” 

When all the other words are completed, each 
of the words expresses its own meaning as 
related to the meanings of the other words : 
this is the doctrine, according to others, of 
“ the expression of what are related.” 

6. Indeed, on first hearing, ” Bring the cow,” it 
is the sound itself that is understood to convey tlie 
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related sense in the form of “ bringing the cow ”. There¬ 
fore in accordance with this, it is of the words themselves 
that conveying a related sense has to be declared, 
and not of the sense of the words. Indeed, even 
when the senses of the words are discriminated through 
insertion and deletion, in each case, the senses of the 
words are seen only as related to this or that, not as 
isolated; so the capacity of the words in respect of their 
senses as related is not abandoned. 

7. Now, is it that there is no conveying of the 
isolated sense of the words by the words ? We say that 
there is. Now, words certainly recall their senses separate¬ 
ly ; but they do not stop at that. Their respective senses, 
already recalled, they express again as related to the senses 
of other words and then alone they stop: this is the final 
doctrine. Thus the meaning of a sentence in the form 
of relation is expressed by the words themselves, and is 
not to be understood from the senses of the words. And 
if it were to be understood from the senses of the 
words, there would be a relation with the objects even as 
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comprehended by other means of valid knowledge; and 
this is not seen. 

8. This doctrine of the Guru is to be discarded for 
its prolixity alone. Indeed, in our doctrine, since the 
senses of the words are made out through recollection, 
and since the meaning of the sentence too is made out 
by secondary implication, there is no assumption at all of 
another capacity. So, for you there has resulted prolixity 
even in connection with the assumption of a capacity in the 
words. Further, capacity of the senses of words is certain¬ 
ly more in keeping with parsimony than capacity of words# 
Then, surely, when it is assumed of a single sense in the 
form of going, that it conveys a relation, there results rela¬ 
tion even in the case of others synonymous with “going”. 
But if the capacity be in the words, there should be 
assumed capacity for an infinite number of woi'ds having 
the sense of going : so there is great prolixity. And in 
a single sentence, if by each word, its own sense as related 

to the others, be conveyed, thete Would irterVltaWy arise the 
18 
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comprehension of the meaning of the sentence in word 
after word ; so this is beset with more difficulties. 

9. As for what has been said that if the sense of 
words conveyed the relation, there would be relation even 
with the objects comprehended by other means of valid 
knowledge, to this we reply: according to you too, when 
it is said, “ Tie up the cow,” how is it that even a horse, 
seen with its bridle loose and requiring to be tied up, does 
not come into relation with tying up *’ ? Here, surely, since 
the horse is not comprehended through a word, there is no 
relation: you will be forced to say so. And therefore, in 
the same way, since what have been comprehended through 
other means of valid knowledge, have not been comprehend¬ 
ed through words, for this very reason, non-relation is 
established. So, there too we have not to assume anything 
further. Therefore, the mode of relation as explained by 
us is more in keeping with parsimony. 
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10. Here, expectancy, compatibility and proximity 

—these three have been assumed by all as 
causes in understanding the sense of a 
sentence. 

“ Cow, horse, man, elephant ”: here, since 
they have no mutual expectancy, there is 
found no syntactical relation ; and hence is 
expectancy accepted. 

In cases like, “ One sprinkles with fire,” since 
there can be no syntactical relation among 
what are incompatible, compatibility too 
has to be accepted. Then, proximity is 
explained. 

11. To be signified by words in proximity is, indeed, 
the proximity of the sense of words. Thus non-proximity 
is of two kinds, because of not being near and because 
of not being signified by words. Of these, there is no 
syntactical relation, since there is no nearness between the 
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two words “cow’* and “bring” uttered at different times. 
In “ Tie up the cow,” simply because the horse seen as 
requiring to be tied up is not signified by words, there is 
no syntactical relation. Thus is established the rule that 
syntactical relation is only for what have been compre¬ 
hended through words. But the Guru considers as proxi¬ 
mity, merely the proximity of cognition, not proximity of 
words. Even he, unable to prevent syntactical relation 
of the horse in “ Tie up the cow,” admits, though 
unwillingly, that syntactical relation is only of words; 
this has been already said* 

12. Now, in this case, let the absence of syntactical 
relation of the horse be due merely to the fact that the 
sentence has no purport with reference to the horse, not 
because it is not comprehended through a word. It cannot 
be so. If it be so, even In cases like, “ One should sprinkle 
with fire,” the absence of syntactical relation may be due 
to want of purport, and hence there would result the 
BOB-acceptanoe of compatibility etc. 
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Therefore in making out syntactical relation, 
the purport is not in itself a cause. When the 
rest of the causal aggregate exists, that too 
is again required for the sake of restriction. 

This is the position. 

Thus since there is no other choice, even the 
Guru has now recognised a rule like this, 
that only what are brought to mind by 
words have relation. 

Therefore, for us there are two purposes: of 
these one has already been said, namely 
that there is no syntactical relation with 
what are understood through other means 
of knowledge. 

The other too occurs in importation in cases 
like, ‘'The ddbr”; since only what are 
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cognised through the mind are capable of 
syntactical relation, there may be the im¬ 
portation of words alone in the form, “ Let 
the door be closed.” This is the doctrine of 
those of my way of thinking. 

But the Guru is for importing the idea alone 
of ” closing,” in this case, in the false hope 
that there can be syntactical relation even 
by the proximity of cognition. 

There, if the Guru, who has grown very 
haughty, is not taught a lesson at least 
now, then, surely, he will begin to shout that 
there is the importation of the idea alone. 

Let this remain at that. Now has been explained the 
method of knowing the meaning of a sentence. It has been 
said that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence 
which is not in contact, is verbal cognition. And this itself 
is called Revelation. And by the expression ” which is not 
in contact,” there is stated the non-validity of sentences 
which are re-^tatements or whose contents are sublated. 
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13. This verbal cognition is of two kinds, human 
and super-human. Of these, the words of a reliable man 
are human, and the words of Scripture are super-human. 
But the Guru says; the Scriptural alone is verbal cognition. 
The words of a man, however, simply lead to the inference 
of the intention of the speaker, and do not convey by 
themselves the meaning of a sentence; because their 
capacity is made blunt by doubt. The capacity for 
significance of words, although established at the time of 
learning, becomes blunt in the words of men with their 
profusion of inconstancies, on account of doubts about 
those inconstancies. And there, so long as it is not 
inferred that the sentence has been stated by the speaker 
only after knowing such and such a meaning, doubt 
regarding its being otherwise does not vanish ; and so, one 
ignores the sentence. Similarly, the purport of the words 
of men too depends on the cognition thereof. So, without 
inferring cognition in the speaker, there cannot be the 
determination of the purport,* and for this reason too, one 
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ignores the sentence. Therefore the cognition in the 
speaker is first to be inferred. Then when one hears the 
sentence, “ There are fruits on the banks of the river,’* 
and when the meanings of the words are remembered 
separately, one infers: “ These words have been used 
only after cognising the relation to these meanings, 
because they are words uttered by a reliable man, like 

the words, ‘ Bring the cow And thus the hearer, 

attempting to understand the speaker’s cognition of the 
relation of the meanings of words, understands in virtue 
thereof, the meaning of the sentence too, consisting in 
Che relation of the meanings of the words ; hence, the 
meanings of the sentences in the utterances of men, Is 
certainly to be inferred. 

Thus* when fear of inconstancy has been 
expelled, and when there has arisen the 
ascertainment ef the sense of the sentence, 
the sound too expresses that sense once 

more as a re-statement: this is bis final 

doctrine. 
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14. This does not stand to reason. 

Without paying heed even to doubts of 
inconstancy, is not a series of words 
capable, like the sense-organs etc., of express¬ 
ing its own sense? 

The intention too is easy to understand by 
itself, without an inference of cognition; 
for example in the Vedas, and, for example, 
in other works where the authorship has not 
been considered. 

If you wait on till the stage of inferring the 
cognition of the speaker, then what will 
you do in your despondency when that too 
is not possible ? 

15. Here, verily, being composed by a reliable man 
is stated as the probans. Reliability is considered to be 

14 
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the absence of delusion etc. It is not possible to ascertain 
anywhere that there is no delusion in this man at all; 
because there is the saying, “ Delusion has been suspected 
even in Sages ; what, then, sir, about the moderns ? ” 
Similarly, “ In this place, or at this time, there is no 
delusion in this man ” : this too is not easily ascertainable. 
Therefore, as a last resort, in the form, “ There is no 
delusion in him with reference to the meaning of this sen¬ 
tence,” the delusion is to be discarded only after the cognition 
of the meaning of the sentence. Therefore, before under¬ 
standing the meaning of the sentence, reliablility is non- 
established ; so how can there be inference from that ? 
Thus is annihilated the doctrine of the Guru. 

16. Thus, when the inferential nature of ordinary 
words has been set aside, those who uphold 
the doctrine of all verbal cognition being 
inferential, are also over-powered. 

The followers of Kapada etc., who, indeed, accept only 
two means of valid knowledge, say exactly in the manner 
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of the Guru, that the meanings of all the sentences have 
to be inferred. They too have to be refuted in the same 
way. According to them too, the meaning of a sentence 
has to be inferred through probans like the sentence being 
free from fault etc. And freedom from fault is the absence of 
delusion etc. And this can be ascertained only after ascer¬ 
taining the meaning of the sentence. So, in the manner 
stated above, for them too, the probans is non-established. 
Let it remain at that. Therefore, verbal cognition both 
ordinary and scriptural has thus been established. 

17. There, 

When there arises in words the defect of 
being composed by a defective person, then 
in words of human origin, there can some¬ 
times be inconstancy. 

In the Veda, however, which is of non-human 
origin, one sbohld not doubt a taint, which 
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would be intelligible if there were relation* 
ship to a person; how then can there be 
inconstancy ? 

18. And “ the Scriptural ” is of various kinds, being 
divided into “ injunctions ”, “ formulas ” and " praises ”, and 
divided also into " direct teaching ” and “transfer”. This 
and other things cannot be made clear in a brief treatise ; 
and so it stops here. 


(v) ANALOGY 

1. The knowledge of the similarity of what is not 
in contact, having as its sphere an object 
that is remembered, and arising from the 
similarity to an object that is seen—this, 
indeed, is recognised to be Analogy. 
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For example, after seeing the similarity to a cow in a 
gavaya, there is in the cow that is remembered the cogni¬ 
tion of similarity to a gavaya. It is thus : 

Verily, for one even when he sees a cow in 
the city before, the similarity present there¬ 
in to a gavaya does not appear; because 
the gavaya has not been seen. 

But when sometime, he goes to a forest and 
sees a gavaya, then he can apprehend, even 
through perception, the similarity present 
therein to a cow. 

Then when at the same time, he notices in 
the cow which is remote, the similarity to the 
gavaya too, what may be the cause of that ? 

Indeed, it has not been apprehended before, 
whereby it could be recollected now; and 
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since the cow is at a distance, it cannot now 
be apprehended through preception. 

And it appears clearly. Therefore a distinct 
means of valid knowledge is required. In 
this case, the followers of S'abara and 
S'ahkara call it Analogy. 

And here. 

The instrument should be the knowledge of the 
similarity present in the gavaya ; the effect 
is the knowledge of the similarity present 
in the cow : so must it be understood. 

2. But the Logicians, who seek Analogy in another 
way, make the cognition of similarity in the cow an 
inference. Thus: what is the counter-correlate of similarity 
in another is similar to that too; for example, one palm 
with another palm; cow is the counter-correlate of simi¬ 
larity in a gavaya *, and so it is similar to a gavaya too. 
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3. This does not stand to reason. When it is inferred 
from a mere pervasion of the generic that what is the 
counter-correlate of similarity present in another is similar 
to that too, all that appears is that there is some kind of 
similarity without a defined particularity, as in the case of 
there being some kind of fire ; but the definite similarity 
of the cow to gavaya is not ascertained clearly as in 
perception. Therefore, that cannot be an inference, 
“ generically seen,” since here we see definite ascertain¬ 
ment. Therefore, since there is no inference, it is a 
distinct means of knowledge. 

4. Now, at that very time, like the similarity of the 
cow to the gavaya, the dissimilarity too of man etc. to 
the gavaya appears clearly. Is a distinct means of valid 
knowledge adopted there too ? 

5. No, we say. There, of course, the dissimilarity 
of man consisting in the absence of the attributes present 
in the gavaya, is cognised even by the means of valid 
knowledge called Negation; so why should there be a 
distinct means of valid knowledge ? 
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6. But the Logicians make out a different kind of 
Analogy, Some one verily asks a forester who has come to 
the city what it is that is called a gavaya, and hears from 
him the statement of analogy that a gavaya is what 
resembles a cow. Then he goes to a forest, sees a parti¬ 
cular kind of animal and recognises that that is what 
resembles a cow. And he understands also the relation of 
the name and the named in the form, “ This itself is 
gavaya This apprehension of the relation is knowledge 
through analogy. Its instrument is the similarity, consist¬ 
ing in the recognition of the meaning of a sentence. 

7. And this apprehension of the relation cannot be 
brought about through any other means of valid knowledge. 
For, since earlier, at the time of hearing the sentence, the 
gavaya which is the named, was not seen, it is not possible 
to produce the apprehension of the relation then. But 
when the gavaya is seen, the sentence had lapsed long ago, 
and the sentence has no power to signify that. 
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8. Now, in respect of a mass which resembles a cow, 
the word gavaya is used : this is first understood from the 
sentence. Through that, when it is seen, let there be the 
inference about the gavaya, “ The word gavaya expresses 
this, because it is used here without secondary implication 
etc., like the word cow in respect of a cow 

9. This too does not stand to reason. Indeed, that 
it is used there is all that is known from the sentence ; 
but the absence of secondary implication etc. certainly 
cannot be known before the signification is established. 
So this probans has a non-established qualification. 
Therefore the cognition of this relation is brought about 
only through Analogy. 

10. This Analogy has been said to result from 

the sense of a sentence that declares com¬ 
mon attributes. In the same way, indeed, 
can it result from non-common attributes 
or from attributes in general. 
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For example, “ what is called a horse has not 
a cloven hoof like a cow ”. After under¬ 
standing the sense of this sentence which 
declares a non-common attribute, if one 
goes to another country. 

And sees an animal with a single hoof, one 
understands it to be a horse. And in the 
same way, when one hears attributes in 
general, sometimes there arises the know¬ 
ledge of relation. 

“ A camel has a long neck and drooping lips, 
and eats thorns.” After hearing this, they 
can know a camel elsewhere. 

Thus, being divided into common attributes, 
non-common attributes and attributes in 
general, the meanings of statements of 
analogy are of three kinds. Therefore know¬ 
ledge through Analogy is threefold. 
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11. This is a mistaken theory, which should be 
discarded. Because, this knowledge of the 
relation is produced merely by verbal know¬ 
ledge assisted by perception. 

When a man asks the expressed meaning of the word 
gavaya in the form, “ What is a gavsya ? ” he concludes 
that the statement of reply, “Gavaya is what resembles 
a cow," has for its purport the indication of the expressed 
meaning alone. 

Therefore, before indicating the expressed 
meaning, a sentence does not complete. And 
prior to the knowledge of a gavaya, it is 
not possible to indicate that. 

And tbm^efore, the sentence, whose purport was not under* 
stood, and which had not been completed at all, yet, 
wbuen the gavaya is perceived, comes back to memory, 
and attains its purport having its expressed meaning 
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cognised in perception, and at that very time, becomes the 
signifier of the relation of the name and the named. Just 
as, of course, after hearing the sentence, “ The merchant 
has nava (nine or new) blankets,” one goes to the market, 
and, seeing nine blankets with the merchant, concludes 
that the purport is a particular number, and understands 
the meaning of the sentence ; so must it be seen to be here 
too. Therefore the apprehension of the relation is possible 
even through words assisted by perception, and so there is 
no need to seek a distinct means of valid knowledge. 

12. Further, 

In the world, the word “ analogy ” is found 
used when there is similarity. When there 
is a non-common attribute or when there are 
attributes in general, how can there be 
its usage according to you ? 

Similarly the expression “ statement of ana* 
logy ” too is well-known in the case of a 
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sentence which declares common attributes. 
And that expression, being used in other 
places, causes me pain. 

13. Therefore, we accept as Analogy only the 
knowledge of similarity present in the cow, 
for which there is no other means. By this 
are defeated even those who uphold the 
theory that there are only three means of 
valid knowledge. 

Here, in respect of similarity, we have a 
quarrel with the Guru. The Guru considers 
this similarity even as a distinct category. 

We speak of it as the assemblage of common 
features like quality etc. When we have 
occasion to deal with the categories, the 
mode of this will be declared to some extent. 
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(vi) PRESaMPTION 


1. When something is otherwise unintelligible, 
the assumption of what will make it in¬ 
telligible is presumption: this alone is the 
definition as given in the Bhasya. 

And here, opposition between two valid cognitions is called 
unintelligibility. Therefore the definition has to be enun¬ 
ciated thus: 

When some general valid knowledge is in 
conflict with a special one, the cognition of 
the non-conflicting element is accepted as 
Presumptioi:. 

For example, from the conflict of the valid 
knowledge that the man is alive with the 
valid knowledge of his non-existence in 
his house, from this conflict as instrument 
there is the assumption that he is outside. 
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Through inference based on astrological science, it is 
known in general that Devadatta is alive somewhere, 
either in bis house or outside. When that is opposed to 
the fact that he is not at home, to avoid this opposition, 
it is assumed that he is outside. This aforementioned 
cognition, whose instrument is opposition between two 
valid cognitions, is the cognition through Presumption. 

2. But the Logicians, who prefer to regard this 
as inference, declare that there can be no 
conflict between two valid cognitions, and 
that this is common to what is well-known. 

Now, there is no possibility of conflict between two valid 
cognitions; because, as in the case, “ This is silver,” and 
This is not silver,” there would result the non-validity 
of one. Now, if it is said that even then, there is opposi¬ 
tion seen between the two valid Cognitions already men¬ 
tioned, that is a mere hope. Here, indeed, it is only of 
one pbrtioulaf place whioh is the basis of the doubt, “ at 
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home ” or “ outside ” that there is sublation by the valid 
knowledge of absence from the home. Indeed, the valid 
cognition that he lives has as its content merely his being 
alive, or his relation to some place in general. But the 
valid cognition of absence from the home does not come 
within touching or smelling distance of either of these 
two. Therefore, since there is no opposition at all between 
the two valid cognitions, “ He lives ” and “ He is not at 
home,” how can it be said that with that as instrument 
there is Presumption ? 

3. Further, 

Since conflict of this nature exists in infer¬ 
ential cognitions that are well-known, 
Presumption will swallow the net of 
inference (that is cast to catch it). 

“Where there is smoke, there is fire”: it is, indeed, by 
the valid cognition apprehending this pervasion that fi^e 
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on the mountain is known; or, the smoke that is seen 
implies the existence on the mountain of fire which is its 
cause* Hence, it is understood, either by the valid cogni¬ 
tion apprehending the pervasion, or by the sight of smoke, 
that somewhere in the mountain there is fire. And be¬ 
cause of the opposition due to non-perception of it in the 
higher regions, fire is assumed in the lower regions ; thus 
it becomes a case of Presumption. Therefore, this has to be 
thrown in along with Inference. And thus is the inference : 
“ Devadatta is outside, because, being alive, he is not at 
home ; he who, being alive, is not in a certain place, must 
be in another place, for example, myself.” Therefore, 
this fifth means of valid knowledge is a fraud. 

4. This is criticised by us; there certainly is 
conflict between two valid cognitions. 
There is no break-down of inferential 
knowledge, which is well-known. Nor is 
there inferential knowledge in respect of 
his being outside. 


10 
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There, what was said that, when there is opposition be¬ 
tween two valid cognitions, there would be non-validity for 
one, that is only when there is opposition between two 
valid cognitions, both of them being particular, as “ This is 
silver,” and “ This is not silver ”. 

5. In the case, however, of a general valid 

cognition, in spite of its sublation through 
a particular one, there does not result its 
non-validity, there being scope (elsewhere 
for its validity). 

Therefore, opposition between two valid cognitions cer¬ 
tainly does occur. 

6. What was again said that even here the sublation 
is only of the particular place doubted, not of the valid 
cognition of his being alive, here we say: 

If Devadatta being alive is known through 
inference, his relation to a particular place 
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too is to be known, for the sake of his 
existence. 

Here, if he is related merely to space in 
general, then on account of his relation to 
spatiality, this person too would become 
space. 

Therefore what is known is his being alive, 
related to space in general without its 
particularity being defined, in the form, 
“ He is alive somewhere 

Therefore his being alive can be validly 
known only in respect of some particular 
place, though it is doubted, whether “at 
home “or “ outside 

Of these, when one particular is sublated and 
prior to the apprehension of the other, the 
valid knowledge of his being alive, having 
no support, is itself certainly sublated. 
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Thus prior to the establishment of existence 
outside, there results through the apprehen¬ 
sion of his not being at home, a subtle 
stage of conflict. And they speak without 
knowing this. 

7. What was also said that what are well-known 
to be Inferences, would become Presumption, that too is 
not so. There, indeed, should be stated what the general 
valid cognition is which reveals that there is fire some¬ 
where on the mountain. Now it has been said that 
even by the valid cognition that apprehends the pervasion, 
fire on the mountain is also revealed. Well, alas, who 
are they who, kissing the backs of the followers of 
Prabhakara, babble thus ? 

He who has not seen the mountain in advance, 
how can he understand that it has fire? 
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Thus that position, even in respect of in¬ 
ference, is annihilated. 

8. As for what again was said that smoke implies 
its cause fire, what is the meaning of that? Alas, it has 
to be interpreted that smoke leads to the inference of fire. 
And therefore, it is only inference which reveals fire on 
the mountain, that is declared as the general valid cogni¬ 
tion there; therefore there is no swallowing up of inference. 

When that is sublated, because of non-per¬ 
ception above, the assumption of it as 
below is acceptable even as Presumption; 
in this there is no difficulty. 

9. Again the means of inference that was used to 
establish his being outside, that has a non-established 
existence, for you long lived ones ; because it is impossible 
to conceive of mere living without some specification. 
Before apprehending his being outside, it is not possible to 
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think conjointly of his being alive and his not being at 
home. Therefore, since there is no knowledge of the 
probans in the form of his not being at home as qualified 
by his being alive, this probans has a non-established 
existence through non-knowledge. This is said in the 
BfhatilkS : 

Therefore, the known absence from home of him 
who is alive, that is the probans, and that is 
not apprehended without apprehending his 
being outside. 

Therefore Presumption is certainly distinct. 

10. Not knowing this mode of annihilating the 
Logicians, there is this babble of the Guru, 
“ There is doubt here about the being alive ”, 
Formerly, being alive was verily known as 
being in the home. Therefore there can be 
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doubt about being alive, because of his not 
being found at home. 

It is this doubt of his being alive, which 
makes known the being outside. This is 
the greatness of Presumption that even 
what is doubted gives knowledge. 

Thus when there is doubt of his being alive, 
the probans would be one of doubtful 
qualification. Thus the refutation of this 
being an inference is here easy for us. 

11. This aforesaid deserves ridicule. It is thus : 

If his being alive was doubted because his 
non-existence at home is seen, then what 
should be done is to ascertain this once 
more through the words of a reliable man 
etc., ' 
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Or from seeing marks like the auspicious 
thread round the neck of his wife. But 
there is no recourse to any of these; there¬ 
fore there is no doubt at all. 

Further there cannot be the apprehension of 
his being outside, from the doubt of his 
being alive; because, when there is the 
doubt of his being dead too, how can there 
he the cognition of his being outside ? 

Because he is alive or not alive ; therefore he 
is outside: except the Guru, who else is 
capable of making such an assumption ? 

If it be that anything is possible through the 
greatness of Presumption, alas, in this way, 
when there is the doubt regarding anything, 
that the thing has been destroyed because 
it is not seen. 
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Let the mind console itself with the assurance 
of its being elsewhere. Therefore, doubt is 
certainly not the cause of Presumption. 

Therefore, Presumption is just as we have explained. 

12. This again is of two kinds, namely, “ Presumption 
from the seen” and “Presumption from the heard ”. Of 
these, Presumption from the seen is explained already. 

13. Where, however, in an incomplete sentence 

there is importation of words to make out 
the syntactical relation, there is accepted 
“ Presumption from what is heard ”. 

For example, in the sentence, “ The door, the door,” in 
order to get a syntactical relation, there is the ordinary 
valid knowledge that there must be some other sense like 

closing etc., which are to be understood from words. And 
17 
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when there is sublation of it by non-perception from the 
words that are heard, there is to be assumed the sense of 
closing etc., as to be understood from words that are not 
heard. And there, one proceeding to assume the sense of 
closing etc. even along with a word, assumes only the 
word for the sake of parsimony, since the sense can 
be understood from the word itself, “ Presumption from 
what is heard *’ is of this nature of assuming words. 

14. The Guru, however, says ; “ There is no ‘ Presump¬ 
tion from what is heard,’ since what is to be assumed 
is only the sense of closing etc., and, as such, there is no 
assumption of a word.” He has already been silenced, 
because it has been made out that there can be syntac¬ 
tical relation only among what have been understood from 
words. 

16. Further, if to complete the sentence, the sense 
alone is assumed, then in “ I offer what is pleasing to the 
Sun ” etc,. It is only the sense in the form of the Sun that 
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has to be supplied ; but there need not be the assumption of 
the words “ to the Sun”. 

16. Now, in the model sacrifice this element is seen 
only as intimated through a word *, hence in the modelled 
too » word has to be assumed. 

17. This need not be so. Indeed, merely because 
they are seen, attributes should not be dragged into the 
modelled, but only if there is some purpose. But, for you 
there is no purpose for that element as understood from a 
word, because syntactical relation results otherwise. And 
if it is apprehended simply, because it is seen, then, sipce 
a particular purification is seen to exist only in what is 
pounded, pounding too would have to be done in the case of 
the gold grains. Therefore, “ modification ” can be effected 
only through “ Presumption frojn the heard ”, Thus let it 
remain at that. 
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(vii) Negation 

1. Now, if a thing is not perceived even when 

it is capable of being perceived, that is the 
means of valid knowledge called Negation, 
which makes known the non-existence. 

2. Here, indeed, the non-perception is the instrument; 
and since that is of the form of a non-existence of cogni¬ 
tion, negation is spoken of as the means of valid knowledge. 

3. And there, 

The presence in full of the causal aggregate 
for perception except the object and the 
contact etc. dependent thereon, this of 
course is capacity. 
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And this, when known, is the auxiliary to the 
knowledge of non-existence. But the non¬ 
perception, while not being known, gives 
knowledge, merely by its existence. 

4. And therefore, when, except the jar which is the 
object and the contact of the senses etc. dependent thereon, 
it is known that what constitute the cause of the percep¬ 
tion of the jar like the opening of the eye, the flow of 
light, the attention of the mind etc., have all been produced 
even now, the non-perception of the jar as assisted by this 
knowledge makes known the non-existence of the jar. Thus 
is it to be seen in all cases. 

It is, indeed, for knowing this capacity that in 
the case of understanding the non-existence 
of a subtle object, one exerts oneself for 
such a flow of the light from the eyes as 
would reveal subtle objects. ; 
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And when there is doubt, or when there is 
an error, regarding capacity, there is only 
doubt or delusion in respect of non-existence 
too ; it is thus: 

One searching a ring that has fallen off the 
hand in the dark, begins to entertain doubt 
regarding its non-existence, through doubt 
regarding his having felt the entire ground. 

Similarly, when he has not felt everywhere, 
believing that he has felt everywhere, he 
cognises the non-existence of the ring 
through delusion, though it certainly exists. 

Therefore, the ascertainment of capacity is here an auxiliary. 

5. Non-perception, however, is of two kinds, being 
in the form of the non-existence of the valid knowledge 
and the non-existence of the recollection. Of these, the 
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knowledge of the non-existence of the jar etc., through 
non-perception consisting in the non-existence of the valid 
knowledge, namely perception, has been mentioned. Simi¬ 
larly, when there is the apprehension of the non-existence 
of objects that are to be understood through inference, 
what makes it known is to be seen to consist in the non¬ 
production of the inference of the capable; for example, 
the non-production of the inference, which, with voluntary 
activity as its probans, makes known the perception 
of colour, makes known the owl’s non-perception of 
colour by day : so has it been stated by Manorathamis'ra. 
Similarly in regard to the other means of vrflid knowledge 
too. 

6. From the non-existence of recollection, it is as 

follows: “ The cognition in the evening that Maitra was 

not there in the morning.” Here, indeed, since for Maitra 

as qulified by the morning, there is not the capacity to 

be seen in the evening, and since there is capacity for 

recollection at that time, only the non-existence of the 

recollection can be accepted as making known the non- 

» 

existence of Maitra as qualified by the inomin|:. 
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7. But the Logicians speak of non>existence being 
understood through perception etc., and do not agree to 
its being understood through non>peroeption. This does 
not stand to reason. For, they too, since the cognition 
of absence in the morning cannot be produced through 
the senses in the evening, would, as a matter of necessity 
accept that it is produced by non-perception in the way 
explained. 

8. Now, in this case, the absence in the morning is 
only inferred ^rom “ the absence of recollection ” as probans. 
It cannot be so. Because “ absence of recollection ” cannot 
be known. 

The Logicians accept, verily, that the non-exis¬ 
tence of recollection can be apprehended 
by the mind. This does not stand to 
reason. Now, we are upholders of the 
doctrine of the non-perceptibility of cog¬ 
nition. 
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We reject the view that cognitions are 
perceptible to the mind. And therefore, 
how can its non-existence too be apprehend¬ 
ed by the mind ? 

9. Now, we infer the perceptibility of non-existence. 
This has been thus stated by Udayana ; 

Because its cognition is immediate, because the 
sense-organ is not exhausted, because the 
instrument is not known, and because the mind 
enters into positives, 

and so on. The syllogism is : Non-existence is percepti¬ 
ble, because its cognition is immediate, like a jar.** 
There, since there is no immediate cognition of non¬ 
existence, the probans has a non-established existence. 
However, since the floor etc. are immediately cognised, 
there is only the delusion of the non-existence too being 

such, for you long-lived ones, 

18 
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10. Now, “ the cognition of non-existence is perceptual, 
because it is produced by the senses which are not 
exhausted, like the cognition of a jar ”. This too has a 
non-established qualification. Because, 

When the capacity as explained before is 
secured, here the sense-organ is exhausted ; 
and for the cognition of non-existence, 
capacity has to be accepted even by the 
Logicians. 

“ If the jar exists here, then it should have 
been seen, like the floor.” In the form of 
such a counter-argument, they too accept 
capacity alone. 

“ If it exists, it should have been seen.” Con¬ 
sider what the meaning of this is. It is 
that here has been every other cause of 
cognition except the jar. 
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11. As for what was again said that the cognition of 
non-existence is perceptual) because its instrument is not 
known, like the cognition of the jar etc., that is ** non-con- 
clusive ” in respect of recollection. 

Impression, indeed, is the cause of recollection ; 
and that produces knowledge without itself 
being cognised. In this way, though the 
instrument is not cognised, recollection does 
not come within perception. 

12. As for what was again said that the cognition of 
non-existence is produced by the mind entering into the 
instrument of a positive nature, like any other cognition, 
and that hence it does not stand to reason to take non¬ 
perception as the instrument, that too cannot be. Because 
it may also be said thus : Cognition of non-existence has 
instruments other than the senses, because it is the 
cognition of a non-existence, like the cognition of an 
inferred non-existence.” 
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13. As for what was said that cognition of non¬ 
existence has the senses as its instrument, because it can be 
made defective through a defect of the senses, like the 
cognition of colour, which has the sense of sight as 
its instrument and can be made defective through a 
defect in the sense of sight, this too is certainly non¬ 
es tablished. 

Of course, defects of the sense-organs cannot be 
the cause of the delusion of non-existence. 
It has been said that the cause of that in 
this case is but delusion regarding capacity. 

14. Again, the other inferences like, “ The sense of 
sight is the apprehender of non-existence, because it is a 
sense, like the mind,'* and so on, all of them are particular- 
contradictories, because only a sense in contact can be an 
apprehender, because contact with non-existence is not 
accepted, and the contact of the relation of the qualification 
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and the qualified has invariably to be preceded by another 
relation. 

Further, indeed, the capacity of the object to 
be in contact with the senses is in itself 
an extraneous adjunct in respect of percep¬ 
tion. Hence, every one of them has a 
non-established pervasion. 

15. Now, there is certainly a contact called the relation 
of the qualification and the qualified. It cannot be so •, 

Indeed, if there were established the 
perceptibility of non-existence, then there 
could somehow be some contact, though with 
difficulty. That itself is not established 
up to now. 

16. Further, the non>existenoe and the floor are 
devoid of the relation of qualification and the qualified, 
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because there is no other relation, like the Meru and the 
Vindhya; hence in this case there is not even the 
relation of qualification and the qualified. And so how 
can there be a discussion about what does not exist, whether 
it is a relation. 

17. Further, 

In the case of a non-determinate cognition, 
there cannot be to start with the recollec¬ 
tion of the counter-correlate. And therefore, 
you prefer the cognition of non-existence 
to be only determinate. 

18. Therefore it is thus inferred: “ ITon-existenoe 
cannot be perceptible, because it is not a fit object of a 
non-determinate cognition, like super-sensuous objects.” 

19. Therefore having arrested in this way the 
obstinacy of the Logicians, it stands that non-existence 
is to be known only through non-perception. 
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20. Prabhakara says that there is no such thing 
at all called non-existence. Therefore he 
ridicules even this consideration about the 
means for its valid knowledge. 

We shall refute him too when we establish the 
categories. So in this way, it has been 
established, as free from any opposition, that 
there are six means of valid knowledge. 


(viii) Conclusion 

Those who declare Inclusion and Tradition 
as distinct means of knowledge, they have 
taken to the life of robbers in the region of 
Inference and Authority. 
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It is thus : 

The inclusion of the number hundred etc. in 
thousand etc., and the knowledge of prastha 
etc. as contained within khan etc., 

This they say is Inclusion. Indeed, inclusion 
means to be within. Clear-minded persons 
prefer to consider this as inferential 
knowledge. 

Now, from observing the inclusion of “ one ” 
in “ two ” etc., one understands the inclusion 
of the smaller number in the larger number. 

And from the knowledge of this pervasion, 
hundred etc., which are smaller numbers, 
are known to be included within thousand 
etc., through “ the latter being larger ” as 
probans. 
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In the same way, among measures, the 
knowledge of the smaller from the bigger 
is to be inferred. Thus, since inferential 
character is possible,'Inclusion is dead. 

What is called Tradition is said to be a 
statement depending on common talk ; for 
example, “ Vais'ravana sits on every 
banyan-tree ”. 

This is recognised to be not a means of 
valid knowledge, since, as a general rule, 
it has no foundation. Now, if it be so, then, 
indeed, how do you take the story of 
Krishna, Rama etc. ? 

Not so; because, like the Codes, they can have 
a foundation, being well-known to be the 
words of reliable persons; and because there 
is no opposition to other means of valid 
knowledge, such things are certainly 
Authority. 


19 
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Further, the authenticity of the story of 
Krishna etc. has been firmly established by 
the author of Nydyanirnaya in establishing 
the superiority of the Puru^. 

Therefore, if in any case. Tradition is true, 
that is only Authority. Therefore, scholars 
pay heed only to six means of knowledge. 

“ Oh Rama, in the world there are six means 
whereby everything is known.” Thus has 
it been said in the Ramayana too. There¬ 
fore everything is auspicious. 

Thus ends the Section dealing with 
The Meai^s of Valid Knowledge 
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II. OBJECTS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(i) INTRODUCTION 

To the autumn moon risen from the ocean of 
the flood of Kumarila’s words, to the San¬ 
tana tree for the array of his disciples, to 
the Teacher may this salutation be. 

There remains awake on this earth King 
Manaveda whose fame cannot be contained, 
alas, within the sphere of the universe, 
whose commands the host of kings bear ever 
on their bended heads, who is proficient in 
drama, logic and poetry, well-versed in the 
system of Patafijali, devoted to Shri Krishna. 
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Oommanded by this earthly Indra of extraordi¬ 
nary glory, though our intellectual flashes are 
dim, though we lack intellectual discipline, 
we have through ignorance entertained the 
idea of completing the good work MUnameyo- 
daya written formerly by the scholar Nara- 
yapa ; may good people be favourable to us. 

The followers of Prabhakara and others speak 
of the objects of valid knowledge in various 
ways, their minds being disturbed by faith 
in fallacious means of knowledge. 

We, however, who sport in the nectar-ocean 
of the doctrine of the Preceptor, recognise 
as objects of valid knowledge, these five 
categories, namely, substance, genus, quality, 
action, and non-existence. 
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(ii) Substance 

1. Those who know what substance is know it 
as the abode of the quality, size. 

But the Logicians say that a substance is the 
abode of qualities. 

Twenty-four qualities have been enumerated by 
Ka^Eda himself.’" 

In this, since qualities are the abode of number and since 
number is accepted as a quality, this is over-pervasive in 
respect of qualities. When inherence is non-existent, 
the abode of inherence is rejected at a distance; hence that 
substance is the inherent cause is also to be rejected; also 
because* In the manner stated, as number inheres in 
qualities, there is over-pervasion in respect of qualities* 
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2. ISTor is there under-pervasion too for the reason 
that size is a quality, that a quality is produced only at 
the second moment, and that in the first moment it is not 
the abode of size; because we accept for a quality and 
what has that quality origination at the same time. The 
contingency of the quality and what has that quality being 
non-distinct, since, when this is the case, both of them have 
common causal aggregates, does not bring about any defect 
to us who accept their identity. 

3. Now, “ If this be so, between the quality and what 
has that quality there would not be the reciprocal relation of 
effect and cause ; indeed elsewhere has never before been 
seen the reciprocal relation of effect and cause between what 
are produced at the same time”. If this be said, it is not 
so; because this is intelligible even through the relation 
of material cause and the effect of the material cause 
being seen to exist between what has a quality and 
that quality, though simultaneous. And this sight is not 
a delusion, because there is no sublator. Therefore, 
substance is the abode of size* 
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4. Earth, water, fire, air, similarly darkness, 

ether, time, space, and soul, mind and sound ; 
in this order, 

It is of eleven kinds, as recognised in the 
system of Kumarila. In accordance with 
the teaching, we undertake to determine 
their nature. 

5. Now, of these, earth is what has smell. This 
again, is of the form of mountains, trees etc. And in¬ 
ference etc. are not sublators; because, being in opposi¬ 
tion to perception, which is a stronger means of valid 
knowledge, inference etc. do not arise. Otherwise it 
would follow that even an inference of fire being cold to 
the touch could arise. 

6. And it is of the form of the body, and the sense of 
smell. Here, the body is the (Vehicle for the enjoyment of 
the soul. But this is of four kinds, being divided into what 
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is produced from the womb, what is produced from eggs, 
what is produced from perspiration, and what is produced 
from sprouts. Of these, what is produced from the womb is 
the human body etc.; what is produced from eggs is the body 
of birds etc.; what is produced from perspiration is the body 
of flies etc.; what is produced from sprouts is the body of 
trees etc. 

7. Of these, the followers of PrabhEkara say that 
what are produced from sprouts are not bodies. So says 
SElikanEtha: “ What is produced from sprouts cannot be a 
body at all, because there is no means of valid knowledge in 
respect of being the abode for sense-organs.'* 

8. This does not stand to reason ; because that is in 
conflict with the statements in Codes, and Epics like, 

In the burial ground one is born as a tree resorted 
to by eagles and vultures. 

As the yamala and the arjuna trees stood Nala- 

khpa and Manigrxva. 
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9. Now, these words have no basis at all. This is 
said by S'alikanatha: “Because this Code has no basis, 
it cannot intelligibly be the meaning of a sentence. 
Nor can a basis be assumed in the Veda; because 
this is not what is to be done. Those words, however, 
that are used thus in the Veda, meaning an existent object, 
they have to be construed either as meaning a subsidiary 
or as having a secondary signification. Hence, body is only 
of three kinds.” 

10. This too does not stand to reason. Because it will 
be said: “The purport of the Vedas is not only in things 
that are to be done, but also in those that are existent.” 
Therefore, being based on that, the statements of this nature 
in the Codes and in the Epics are certainly authoritative. 

11. And it should not be said that, since there is no 
means for the valid knowledge of their being the abode 
of sense-organs, what are produced from sprouts are not 
bodies; when because there ^is found growth and decay 

which are conditioned by the presence and absence of 
20 
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nourishment etc., and there is found the effecting of loss 
of qualities^ exactly as for other bodies, by burning, cut¬ 
ting etc*, the experience of happiness and misery is 
established, even from this itself the assumption of sense- 
organs is intelligible. Indeed, for those that have no sense- 
organs, experience of happiness and misery is not 
possible. 

12. As for what again was said that herbs have no 
intelligence, after quoting the mantra, '' Oh herb, protect 
this,” in connection with, Because what is sought is 
associated with non-intelligent beings ” this is due to the 
absence of their facing one, not due to their not being con¬ 
trolled by intelligence; because that alone is what is wanted 
in the context. For this very reason say the Preceptors, 
“ And for a non-intelligent being, facing towards one is not 
possible; and employing it in protecting the cows is unintel¬ 
ligible.” Although the herbs are controlled by intelligence, 
they do not face one and do such other things. That intelli¬ 
gence abides in them is to be assumed even from their climbing 
trees etc. Or, according to the view of Vacaspatimisfra 
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and others, let trees etc. have no intelligence; even then there 
is no harm to our system. What is wanted to be refuted 
us with effort is only that statements in Codes and Epics 
are non-authoritative because of their not being what 
is to be done. Therefore, bodies are of four or three kinds. 

13. Water is the abode of natural fluidity. This, 
however, is of the form of lakes, rivers, oceans, hail etc., 
and of the form of the sense of taste. 

14. Fire is what has the quality of hot touch. That 
again is of the form of the sun, the moon, (ordinary) fire, 
the stars, gold etc., and of the form of the sense of sight. 
Of this again, colour and touch are of three kinds, namely, 
apparent, non>apparent and suppressed. Of these) fire with 
apparent colour and touch is what is present in a hot iron- 
ball etc.; fire with non-apparent colour and touch is the 
sense of sight; fire with suppressed colour and touch is gold. 
It must be seen that the suppression is by the colour etc. of 
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the earth, which are more powerful. Of this same colour and 
touch, through one or the other alone being non-apparent, 
fire is of two kinds. Of these, fire with apparent colour and 
non-apparent touch is the orb of light around a torch ; fire 
with non-apparent colour and apparent touch is what is 
present in hot water. Similarly, in the case of suppression 
too, a three-fold division is to be understood. Of these, in 
gold there is suppression of both colour and touch. But 
the touch that is perceived is only of the earth that is 
present in it. It is for this very reason that a touch 
neither hot nor cold is perceived. In the same way is to 
be established the suppression of colour too, as it is seen 
to be manifested by another light. In moon-light there is 
suppression of the hot touch through the contact of water. 
In a hot iron-ball etc., on which water is suddenly poured, 
there is suppression of colour. 

15. Air is what has touch, while having no colour. 
And that is of the form of gentle breeze, the breath etc. 
’ and of the form of the sense of touch. 
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16. Of these, those forms of these elements, which 
are sense-organs, have already been established as to be 
understood through Presumption; the others, however, 
are known through perception. Among these, there is no 
controversy in respect of the perceptibility of earth, water 
and fire. The Logicians say that air, however, is to be 
inferred from touch that is neither hot nor cold. It is 
thus: this touch, which is neither hot nor cold, that is 
experienced when the breeze blows, this is not the quality 
of ether etc., because they are not tangible; nor of water 
and fire, because their touches are cold and hot respective¬ 
ly ; nor even of earth, because this is rejected even through 
non-perception, earth being capable of apprehension by 
the sense of sight. Therefore by elimination, air is 
established. 

17. This is the expression of ignorance. Since, when 
particular touches, like cold touch etc., are experienced, 
there is the recognition of the same substance, air, in the 
form, “ The air is cold,” “ The air is hot,” “ The air is 
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neither hot nor cold,” your statement, “ We recognise only 
the mere touch, nothing else,” is certainly against ex¬ 
perience, because as ^n, “ The jar is dark,” “ The jar is 
yellow,” “ The jar is white,” you have the recognition 
of one and the same substance, air, uniform in all touches. 

18. And there is the syllogism: “ Air is perceptible, 
because while it is gross and is not a sense-organ, it is 
tangible, or, because it is an element, like a jar.” As for 
what was said, '' Air is not perceptible, because while it is 
not the soul, it is a colourless substance, like the mind,” 
this is ‘‘ non-conclusive ” in respect of space, time etc., 
which, though colourless, are perceptible, according to our 
system* 

19. Nor is there establishment of air through elimi¬ 
nation ; because it is more in keeping with parsimony to 
assume a new quality for an established substance than 
to assume a non-established substance. The Preceptors 
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say that it is only parsimony in the matter of assumption 
that is indeed far the better: 

Where there is parsimony in the matter of 
assumption, we prefer that alternative; we do 
not put up with that alternative where there 
is prolixity in the matter of assumption. 

Therefore, air is what is apprehended through the sense of 
touch. 

20. Darkness is that which, while being intangible, 
has colour. And this can be apprehended by the sense 
of sight alone, can be manifested in the absence of light, 
and has black colour. 

One should understand darkness as black, as 

having the beautiful shade of the kalftya 

flower, as quite perceptible to the sense of 

sight and as declared in scripture. 

♦ 

That again is of the nature of pitch darkness etc. 
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31. Logicians say that darkness is the absence of 
lighL This does not stand to reason. 

Because of the existence of qualities, actions 
etc,, because of the appearance that it exists, 
and even because of the non-recollection of 
the counter-correlate, darkness is certainly 
of an existent nature. 

22. “ What has blue colour etc., is found to be 

tangible too ; darkness cannot have colour, 
since it is not tangible.” This is not a 
correct view; 

Because, in the case of every tangible thing 
there is found colour too, and since air 
has no colour it would result that air is not 
tangible. 

In both these cases the position is the same in respect of 
the possession of clearly manifested colour and touch. 
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23. When light is not seen, because of the perception 
of the form of the Self who is the apprehender, there is 
the recollection of blue substances generally ; in respect of 
one who does not apprehend the recollection-form of this, 
there is the empirical usage of darkness being blue, 
conditioned by the non-apprehension of distinction between 
the two (the perception and the recollection). This is the 
doctine of the Guru. 

24. This too deserves ridicule; because the result 
would be that, when there is the non-apprehension of the 
distinction between the recollection of blueness and the 
apprehension of the Self, one should discard the empirical 
usage, ^*This is blue,” and should accept the empirical 
usage, “ I am blue ” *, and because it is unintelligible to 
assume as based on delusion a cognition which is unsublated 
at any other place or time. 

25. Now, if darkness is visible, how can there be the 
cognition, darkness is blue ” in the case of one who is 
Uindfolded, or whose eye-sigbt is dimmed by a film, or who 

is absolutely blind ? 

21 
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26. There, in the case of one whose eye-sight is dim¬ 
med by a film or who is blindfolded, there is the empirical 
usage of darkness on account of the apprehension of the 
shade of the respective coverings. The delusion of gross¬ 
ness is due to the defect of proximity. But the non¬ 
apprehension of the eye-lashes etc. is due to the absence of 
light at the time when the eyes are closed. When they are 
open, it is due to their not being straight in front 
(of the eye). 

27. Then, in the case of those who are absolutely 
blind, the cognition of blueness itself is non-established. 
Then, statements like, “ I have entered darkness as it 
were*’ etc., must be seen to be due to impressions produced 
by hearing other statements, as in the case of “ The water 
is drunk like nectar ” etc. 

28. The Scripture too, “ Black darkness stood clear ” 
restates that darkness is blue. Therefore darkness is a 
distinct substance, because it is blue in character, like the 
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blueness of the dark lily. Some among the followers of 
Kumarila like the author of the MUnaratnllvali say that 
darkness is a quality of earth. That too we permit. There¬ 
fore darkness is either a substance or a quality. If it be 
a quality, then substances are ten. 

29. These five are substances with parts. The parts 
are the primal atoms. Here the Buddhists, who deny the 
existence of a whole as distinct from the parts, must 
be refuted on the strength of the unsublated perceptual 
valid cognition, “ This jar is one and gross ” etc. 

30. Here, the Logicians recognise as primal atoms 
particular entities which can be understood by people like 
us only through inference, and which can be seen by Yogins 
through perception. By them it is declared that the 
Supreme Lord creates through the stages of binary atoms 
etc. all these substances with parts at the time of 
creation, as a potter makes ,a jar; that he composes the 
entire mass of the Vedas, as a poet composes a poem ; 
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and that he breaks up the fourfold substances with parts 
right down to the primal atoms at the time of dissolution, 
as a child breaks a jar. 

31. Those particular minute entities shining in 
the sun-beam proceeding through the open¬ 
ing of a window, these then the disciples 
of Kumarila, indeed, assume as the primal 
atoms in this connection, 

because there is no means for the valid knowledge of any¬ 
thing beyond these, and because there is no need for the 
assumption of anything beyond these. 

39. Now, there is this means for the valid knowledge 
of something beyond these. By the inference, “The 
entity present in the sun’s rays falling through the window, 
is a whole, beoause it is of intermediate grossness, like 
a jar,” it is established that it is produced by those which 
have a siae smaller than its own. And their grossness 
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is not non^established, because their grossness is justified 
as the cause of a substance being visible, as a jar etc.; 
thus there is the establishment of a means for the valid 
knowledge of something beyond these. 

33. This is not so. Grossness and smallness of 
things are, indeed, relative. If through perception any¬ 
thing is known as smaller in size than another, then cer¬ 
tainly the former is gross; and such a thing is not known. 
The inference, then, is invalid, its content being sublated 
by the non-perception of the capable. 

34. Similarly too, in the case of the Logicians who 
establish grossness in what is visible as in a jar, since a 
mass of clay etc. which produce an object with parts is 
seen itself to have parts and to be gross, this relation of 
being smaller and still smaller among what produce them 
too has no finality anywhere. And this being so, there 
would result sameness of size for a fly and for an 
excited elephant, both being produced by an infinite 
number of parts, and such opposition to experience 
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in many ways. Therefore we recognise as primal atoms 
only such as are established in experience. 

35. Nor can they be established through yogic per¬ 
ception. “ The perception of the yogins too is produced by 
sense-contact, because it is perception, like the perception of 
those like us.” “ The sense-organs of the yogins do not have 
super-sensuous things as objects, because they are sense- 
organs, like the sense-organs of those like us.” In this way, 
since it is established that yogic perception too does not differ 
from the perception of those like us, even though there 
is the establishment thus of primal atoms as different from 
that, nothing is lost in our system. Thus let it rest. 

36. Nor is the world created by God; because there 
is not, besides the Vedas, any means for the valid know¬ 
ledge of God. If it be said that His establishment may 
be from the Veda itself, no; because in the case of the 
Logicians who establish the creatorship by God even of 
the Vedas, there is the establishment of God from the 
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authoritativeness of the Vedas, and of the Vedas from 
the authoritativeness of God ; and hence there would result 
the faults of mutual dependence and reasoning in a circle. 

37. Now, if it be said that the means of valid know¬ 
ledge in this case is the inference, namely, “ Earth etc. 
have a creator, because they are produced, like a jar,” no; 
because it does not stand analysis. It is thus: is God 
embodied or not ? It cannot be the first; because, though 
He should be capable of perception He is not perceived by 
anybody, and it is not recognised by you too. Nor can 
He be non-embodied *, because in the absence of hands, 
legs etc., for the non-embodied there is no power to 
create the universe. 

38. Further, 

Because no agent has anywhere been seen who 
is without a body, the agency of one without 
a body is “ contradictory to the particularity”. 
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How the “ contradiction of the particularity ” is a defect in 
inference has been explained in the treatment of inference, 

39. Again, that particularity by association with which 
it has been ascertained by you too that while a jar etc, 
have an embodied creator, earth etc. have God as creator, 
**being in association with such a particularity'' is an 
extraneous adjunct in respect of ‘‘ jar etc. having a 
creator”; hence “being produced” is a non-efficient 
probans, 

40. Again, “Soul-ness does not inhere in an individ¬ 
ual who is the creator of earth etc., because it is a genus, 
like cow-ness”. Since this can in this same way be justi¬ 
fied in the case of all the genuses right up to existence, 
through the instance of cow-ness, “ being produced ” is 
opposed by a counter-probans. 

41. After refuting the theory of the opponents in 
this way, an inference is stated for the establishment of 
our view: “ Earth etc, are devoid of a creator, because 
they are not produced by an embodied being, like the 
soul.” 
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42. Now, if earth etc. have no creator, their being 
products will itself be given up. Indeed, causes are of three 
kinds, being divided into material, efficient and non-in- 
herent. Of these, what produces the effect too in its own 
form is the material cause, for example the yarn in respect 
of cloth. What is related to the material cause and 
is not “ otherwise explained ” is the non-inherent cause, for 
example, the conjunction of the yarn in respect of the same. 
A cause that is not included in the two already mentioned 
varieties of causes is the eflBcient cause, for example the 
weaver, the shuttle etc. Therefore, in the absence of that 
(a creator), how can earth etc. be a product ? 

43. This is the reply. In our system, there is no need 
for a threefold cause for the production of an effect. In¬ 
deed, in respect of objects past and future, there is pro¬ 
duced the effect called manifestedness by cognition alone, 
even independently of an inherent and a non-inherent 
cause. Therefore, the production of an effect would be 

unintelligible only if there were no cause at all; hence it is 
23 
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only a mere cause which has to be assumed. A creator 
etc. are recognised only according as they are perceived. 

44. Now, if the causes are not presided over by an 
agent, how do they approach one another in a way condu¬ 
cive to the product ? Without the weaver, indeed, the 
yarn, the loom etc. do not approach one another for the 
production of the cloth. 

45. Our reply is that just as in your system the 
causes approach one another even without the bodily 
activity of a creator of earth etc,, so is it in our system too. 

46. Further, even if God he established as the agent, 
for God’a desire and effort, which, on your view, are active 
equally at all times and places and are devoid of causes 
like aversitm, how can there be instrumentality to the 
reciprocal approach of causes in such a way as to causa 
the occasional production or destruction of particular 
effects Y 
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47. If it be said that it is due to the fruition of parti¬ 
cular “ unseen fruits ” present in particular intelligences 
qualified for particular enjoyments, then, since by that alone 
there results the approach to one another etc. of all causes, 
what is gained by the labour of postulating a God ? Thus 
there is effected the refutation of the Logicians’ God. 

48. Then the God of the (true) followers of the Vedas 
is supremely merciful, and is certainly favourable to our 
system. Thus when it is established that for the universe 
there is no creator, its final dissolution too is refuted. 

The final dissolution of the universe is not 
acceptable to the (true) followers of the 
Vedas, because it will result in an interrup¬ 
tion of the flow along the great Vedic Paths. 

Now, God will create the Vedas too in the 
beginning of the universe; therefore the 
interruption in,the Vedic Paths does not 
import any trouble. 
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And there is the syllogism: “The Vedic sentences are of 
human origin, because they are sentences, like the 

sentences of the Bharata etc.” 

49. To this we reply : 

Because there are extraneous adjuncts, because 
there is opposition to the particular and to 
counter-probans, “being sentences” is not 

instrumental to the establishment of the 

human origin of the Vedas. 

In the matter of men having freedom in respect of autho¬ 
ritative sentences, the extraneous adjunct is “ being based 
on what is indicated by other means of valid knowledge, 
like the sense of sight ”. 

* 50. And it does not result that in the same way, even 

the words of Manu etc. would be of non-human origin in 
so far as they declare that as^akE etc. are to be performed; 
because they too have as basis what is indicated by other 
means of valid knowledge in the form of Vedic sentences. 
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51. And since freedom in respect of sentences has 
been seen only in the case of persons qualified by the 
possession of a body etc. produced through the union of 
father and mother and constituted of the five elements, 
the assumption of freedom in one who is not of this nature 
is opposed to the particular. 

52. And, “ being of the nature of a sentence ” is 
opposed to counter-probans in : “ The time under discussion 
is not devoid of the Vedas, because it is time, like the 
well-known time.” “ The study of the Vedas under discussion 
has as student one dependent on others, because it is the 
study of the Vedas, like the known study of the Vedas.” 
“ Soul-ness is not inherent in an individual who is the 
author of the Vedas, because it is a genus, like cow-ness ” 

53. If it be said that in this same way the Bharata 
etc. can be shown to be of non-human origin, no ; because 
in their case, the content of the inference becomes sublated 
by the very firm tradition of authorship, and because even 
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you acknowledge that Logic does not extend to cases 
which are not known, or which are ascertained. 

54. Now, in Vedic passages the human origin of the 
Vedas is certainly declared; “ From his face the Vedas pro¬ 
ceeded.” “ The Pgveda was born even from the Fire ; the 
Yajurveda from the Wind ; the Samaveda from the Sun.*’ 
“ From that Sacrifice of all-oblation the Rks and the Samans 
were born,” and so on; hence how is the origin non-human ? 

55. If this be asked it is not so. Indeed these passages 
are contradictory to one another and have their contents 
sublated by other means of valid knowledge ; as in the case 
of ** The Sun is the sacrificial post ” etc., these are accepted 
as praises. The appellations like “ pertaining to Kai^ha ” 
etc. are also due to instruction alone. Praiseworthy study 
is instruction. Kashas are those who study the branch 
taught by Katha. And since the suffix'' vun ” is taught 
in the sense the Scripture pertaining to them is Ea^haka ” 
there is not understood of '' Eatha ” etc. ''independence ” in 
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respect of Vedic passages. Therefore in Vedic passages 
there is not even the odour of invalidity as a human 
element is not brought in. Indeed, defects in statements 
are imported by a human element. 

56. Now, merits in statements are brought in only by 
merits in the human element, for example in the Bamayana 
etc. Therefore, in the absence of a human element, since the 
merits in the human element are thrown far off, 
invalidity in respect of the Vedas remains in the same 
position, 

57. This would be so, if it were acknowledged that 
validity is brought about by merits. And it is not thus 
acknowledged by us. Therefore the validity of the Vedas is 
intelligible through the mere absence of defects, even 
though there be no merit. 

58. Further, the validity of every cognition is in¬ 
trinsic. But invalidity is brought about by defects in the 
oauaes, For example, when there are defects like jaundice 
eto. in the sense of sight etc., there results the cognition of 
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the yellowness of the conch-shell etc.; and in their absence 
there is the ascertainment of the white colour which is the 
truth. 

Here in the matter of validity, the disputants 
speak in different ways. Some say that 
validity and invalidity—these are intrinsic ; 

Ak^apada, Pak§ila and others say that both 
are extrinsic. Invalidity is intrinsic, validity 
is extrinsic; so understand 

The Buddhists. The Mimaipsakas understand 
validity to be intrinsic, but invalidity to be 
extrinsic. A consideration of this point 
is taken up. 

59. Here, “Validity and invalidity, which are present 
in' all cognitions as intrinsic, are manifested by merits and 
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defects in the causes ; because what is absolutely non-existent 
cannot intelligibly be produced ; or if it be intelligible, the 
result would be that even sky-flower etc. could be produced. 
For this very reason, it is recognised by us that the jar etc., 
which are products of clay, were certainly existent even 
earlier. And there is no futility in the function of the causal 
conditions on this account; because that is for the purpose 
of manifestation. Therefore just like the manifestation of 
the jar etc. by the function of the causal conditions, there 
is only the manifestation of the validity and invalidity too 
by merits and defects ; hence both are intrinsic.” This is 
the view of the Safikhyas who uphold the prior existence of 
the product. 

60. To this we reply thus. If in every case what is 
non-existent cannot at all be produced, then is there or is 
there not the manifestation of the jar etc. present in the 
clay etc. prior to the function of the causal conditions ? If 
there is, then the futility of the function of the causal 
conditions remains in the same position. And if there is 

not, then how can the production of what did not exist be 
23 
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denied ? Because production is recognised to be only 
of the manifestation which did not exist. Therefore on 
this account it need not be admitted that validity and 
invalidity are both intrinsic. 

61. Further, how can validity and invalidity, 
absolutely contradictory like water and fire, be intelligibly 
brought within one and the same cognition ? Therefore 
those who uphold that both of them are intrinsic are 
refuted. 

62. “Validity is due to merit; invalidity is due to 
defects ; thus both are extrinsic.” So say the Logicians. It 
is thus. Validity is certainly extrinsic in point of production 
and ascertainment. Of these, if validity depend solely 
on the causes of the cognition for its production, then 
there would be validity even in cases of invalid cognition, 
because there too the causes of the cognition are present; 
or if they be not present, the very production of the 
cognition would be unintelligible. Invalidity too does not 
depend solely on the causes of the cognition, because by 
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the same reasoning already given, the result would be 
invalidity even in cases of valid cognition. Therefore the 
production of validity is due only to merits in the sense- 
organs etc., and the production of invalidity is due to their 
defects. Hence it stands that both are extrinsic in point of 
production, 

63. Similarly, in point of ascertainment too, it is reason¬ 
able to assume that it is certainly extrinsic. If the validity 
or the invalidity of the cognition were apprehended by the 
same means of valid knowledge which apprehend the 
cognition, then how can the doubt in the form “ Is this 
cognition which has arisen in me valid or invalid f ” be 
intelligible ? Indeed, doubt does not come in when there is 
the ascertainment of one or the other form, because 
that would be an undue extension. 

64. How then is there apprehension of validity ? This 
is the reply. “ This knowledge which has arisen in me is 
valid, because it produces a successful activity ; what does 
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not produce a successful activity is not valid, for example 
a fallacious cognition ”; it is from such inferences. 
Therefore ascertainment of validity is only subsequent to 
successful activity. Similarly, inference must be under¬ 
stood in the case of the ascertainment of invalidity too. 
Thus is established that both are extrinsic in respect of 
both kinds of cognition. 

65. To this we reply. If the validity or the invalidity 
of a cognition be dependent for its production on another 
cause, of what nature then is the existence of the 
cognition ? For cognition, indeed, there is no existence as 
distinct from validity and invalidity. 

66. Now, let it be of the nature of doubt. No *, 
because it is opposed to experience; and because it 
would follow that invalidity is intrinsic, doubt being thrown 
together with invalidity. 

67. As for what was said that, should validity depend 
solely on the causes of cognition, there would result 
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validity even for the cognition of silver in a shell, this is 
but favourable to us in so far as validity does persist in 
respect of the elements of being present before one, 
existence, white colour, brilliance etc. 

68. As for the inference stated by Udayana to show 
that validity rests on what is extrinsic, namely, Valid 
cognition depends on causes over and above the causes of 
the cognition, because while it is a product, it is a 
particular variety thereof, like an invalid cognition,” this 
too is unsound ; because its content is sublated by the 
inference, “ A valid cognition is not dependent on either 
merit or absence of defect, because it is a cognition, like an 
invalid cognition”. 

69. Since it is intelligible that in comparison with the 
former inference, which arises out of a probans with a quali¬ 
fication, this inference, which arises out of a probans with 
no qualification, follows more quickly, it stands to reason 
that the former inference has its content sublated. Thus is 
established that in point of production, validity is intrinsic. 
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70. In this way it stands to reason that in point of 
ascertainment too, it must be admitted to be intrinsic. It 
is thus. The ascertainment of validity is through the 
determination of the object being of a particular nature, in 
the form, “ This object is of such a nature The ascertain¬ 
ment of invalidity is through the determination of 
the object being not of a particular nature, in the 
form, ‘‘This object is not of such a nature”. Of these, 
the determination of being of a particular nature, in the 
form, “ This object is of such a nature ” depends on the 
existence of the cognition ; hence it is said that validity, 
understood from such a determination, is understood 
intrinsically. 

71. But the determination of not being of a particular 
nature in the form, “ This object is not of such a nature ” 
is produced from outside, either from understanding defects 
in the causes or from the cognition of a sublater; hence 
it is said that invalidity, understood from euch a 
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determination, is understood extrinsically. Therefore, the 
form of the cognition makes known even the object which 
is not of a particular nature, only in the form, This object 
is of such a nature ”. Since the determination of the 
object being of a particular nature is of the nature of a 
delusion, the determination of validity there is also 
a delusion; this is the only difference. Its being a 
delusion can be concluded only from the cognition of a 
sublater. 

72. Nor may it be said that, since there is seen delu¬ 
sion of this kind, the ascertainment of validity through 
determination of the object being of a particular nature 
is difficult to accomplish ; because even though delusion 
of smoke is seen in vapour, inference of fire from smoke 
is easy to accomplish. Nor may it be said that the 
determination of the object being of a particular nature 
in fche form, “This object is of such a nature” is 
dependent on another, consisting in the cognition of 
successful activity etc., because it will not stand analysis. 
It is thus. Is this cognition of successful activity valid 
intrinsically or extrinsically ? 
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73. Now, not extrinsic ally, because that too being 
dependent on another successful activity etc., there would 
result infinite regress. And if it is only intrinsically, 
what is the crime of the first cognition whereby it is 
thrown in with those whose validity is extrinsic ? 

74. As for what was said that from “ the production 
of successful activity ” as probans, the validity of the first 
cognition is to be inferred, this too does not stand to 
reason ; because, although in dream the original cognition 
of the form of seeing the body of a damsel etc. produces 
successful activity in the form of embracing etc., since 
there is no validity, it is non-conclusive in respect of that. 

75. Again, as for what was said that since doubt is 
seen in the form, “ Is this cognition that has arisen 
in me valid or invalid ? ” validity is not ascertained 
intrinsically, this too is not right; because every cognition 
is not seen to be associated with some doubt. Where, again. 
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because some oases of cognition are seen to be delusion, 
there is doubt in the form, “ Is this cognition of that nature 
or not of that nature ? ” even there, the form of the 
cognition leads to the ascertainment, even from the outset, 
that the object is of such a nature. The determination 
of the absence of distance and other defects of the object, 
of blindness and other defects of the instrument, of 
agitation and other defects of the mind is useful, then, only 
in removing the doubt of “ not being of a particular 
nature,” and not in the determination of the object as of 
such a nature, which is dependent on the form of the 
cognition, and in the ascertainment of validity dependent 
on that determination. Therefore is it established that, 
since the word sva means what belongs to oneself, validity 
which is understood from the determination of the object 
as of a particular nature in dependence on the form of the 
cognition is intrinsic from itself). 

76. Again the inference stated by Udayana, “ Vali¬ 
dity is ascertained extrinsically, because it is of the nature 
of doubt at the stage of non-repetition like invalidity,” 

24 
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this is to be seen to establish what was already estab¬ 
lished, because, in our system too, determination of vali¬ 
dity is only extrinsic, in the form of the determination of 
the object being of a particular nature. 

77. By these very arguments, it must be understood 
that there is annihilated the Buddhist doctrine too that 
invalidity is intrinsic and validity is extrinsic. Hence there 
is no need to say anything more. 

78. Now have been established the divisible substances, 
with darkness as the fifth, and also the substances 
which as parts produce them. 

79. Then the nature of ether etc. are dealt with 

in order. They are eternal and indivisible 
substances and are all-pervasive. 

80. The followers of S'afikara, again, in accordance 
with scriptural passages like “ Ether was produced from 
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the soul ” and so on, speak of ether etc. as non-eternal. 
This does not stand to reason. “ The substances which are 
under dispute are eternal, because they are indivisible 
substances like the soulas coming into conflict with 
such inferences, the validity of such scriptural passages is 
unintelligible in their literal sense. 

81. These except the mind are perceptible; and 
among them, 

There is first demonstrated in respect of ether, 
time and space, their perceptibility, which 
is not acceptable to those who do not cherish 
the sweetness of the words of the worshipful 
Bhatta. 

Space, time and ether are perceptible, because, while they 
are not the mind, they are all-pervasive, like the soul. 
Further, if space, time and ether were not perceptible, 
then their very existence would be destroyed, because 
there is no means of valid knowledge in respect of them, 
other than perception. 
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82. Now, there is certainly a means of valid know- 
led^^e in respect of them. Since sound is a specific quality, 
and since a quality is unintelligible without something that 
has that quality, ether results as the abode of the quality, 
sound ; time, however, is to be inferred from the concept of 
simultaneity etc.; space, again, is to be inferred from the 
concepts of before, behind etc.; hence how is it that there 
is no means of valid knowledge in respect of them ? 

83. To this we reply. As for what, was said that 
ether results as the abode of the quality, sound, this does 
not stand to reason ; because it will be said later that 
sound being a quality is unintelligible. Or, let it be a 
quality. Even then how does there result an abode 
different from space, time etc., since it is more in accordance 
with parsimony to assume a further quality in an estab¬ 
lished substance than to assume a non-established 
substance ? 

84. Further, the followers of Prabhakara and others 
who declare that ether to be imperceptible, which is 
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ascertained as perceptible by everyone from the young to 
the old even immediately on opening the eyes, they will 
certainly say that even an amalaka (myrabolan) placed in 
the palm of the hand is not known through perception. 

85. Nor is time to be inferred from the concept of 
simultaneity etc. It is thus. “ Devadatta and Yajhadatta 
came simultaneously,” The son came late ”: have 
concepts like these time as their content or something else ? 
Now they cannot have something else as content, because 
in case the relation to time of these probans like 
simultaneity, which are other than time, is not ascertained 
through perception, then as in the previous case, elimination 
does not result. And if the relation is so ascertained, 
the result is that time is perceptible. If, then, time is the 
content, are those concepts produced through the sense- 
organs or through the probans ? Now it cannot be produced 
through a probans, because no probans is recognised other 
than the concept of simultaheity etc. And if the concept 
of simultaneity etc. be themselves the probans, then there 
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would result self-dependence. Then, if it be produced 
through the sense-organs, then perceptibility alone is what 
results for time, because it stands that concepts of 
simultaneity etc. are produced through the sense-organs 
and have time as content. Therefore it is established that 
since concepts like “it is now morning time,” “it is now 
evening time ” are produced by the sense of sight 
assisted by the sight of sun-rise etc., time is perceptible. 
And it has been said even earlier that this time is 
perceptible by the six sense-organs. 

86. Similarly is it to be demonstrated that space too 
is perceptible on the ground that concepts of before, behind 
etc. are dependent solely on the sense of sight, and have 
space as content. The inference of space, with the concept 
of before, behind etc. as probans must be refuted, through 
declaring that there would result inferability from the 
concept of jar etc. for even a jar etc. that are in front. 
Therefore has been established the invalidity of the 
inferences whose purport is to establish the non-percepti¬ 
bility of ether etc., because their content is sublated by 
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Presumption produced by the unintelligibility otherwise of 
their concepts. 

87. Of these, ether, though all-pervasive, acquires 
names like jar-ether etc. on account of extraneous adjuncts 
like jar etc., and the name of the sense of hearing on 
account of the extraneous adjunct of the ear^cavity. 

88. For time too, though all-pervasive, there is 
empirical usage of extraneous differences due to extraneous 
adjuncts. It is like this. Fifty winks make one ka§tha ; 
thirty kas^has make one muharta ; thirty muhartas make 
a day and night; the same number of days and nights make 
a month ; twelve months make a year ; years in their turn 
make yugas etc. Similarly for space too there is to be seen 
empirical usage of difference on account of extraneous 
adjuncts like before, behind etc. 

89. Soul is the abode of intelligence. And it is to be 
understood through mental perception. Now, here, the 
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followors of Prabhakara acknowledge that since in respect 
of the cognition of every object there is the empirical 
usage of the form? “ I know this,” and since this would 
be unintelligible if the soul and the form of the cognition 
itself be not manifested, the soul and the form of the 
cognition itself are understood as agent and as knowing. 
And they declare this distinction that of these the soul is 
perceptible being understood from the concept “ I ”; but 
the cognition is so, being self-luminous. 

90. Of these, the self-luminosity of cognition, we shall 
refute later. But the self is not to be understood from the 
concept “ I ” ; because in all cognitions of the objects there is 
not found the empirical usage, “ I know Again what has 
been said by S'alikanatha in this connection, “ It has to 
be decided that the manifestation of the self continues in 
all manifestations of the objects of knowledge; otherwise 
there will be no distinction between what is known by 
oneself and by another,” this does not stand to reason; 
because the distinction can be established even by the 
knowledge being inherent in one's own soul. It must not 
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be said that even the understanding of its being inherent 
in one’s own soul forms a part of the empirical usage; 
because the result would be that the cognition of the 
sense-organs too would become a part of the empirical 
usage in respect of cognitions through sense-organs, 

91. Further, 

In the case of the Guru who seeks percepti¬ 
bility for the soul and the form of the 
cognition, which are not in contact with 
the sense-organs, what can be the etymology 
of the word pratyak^a (perception) ? 

Therefore, just as space etc. are acknowledged by you to 
be inferable from the concept of before, behind etc., similarly 
it stands to reason that of the soul too there should be 
acknowledged inferability from the concept “ I,” not the 
perceptibility of what has no contact with a sense-organ. 
Further, when the soul is not acknowledged to be self-mani¬ 
festing. though it is the abode of the self-manifesting 
26 
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knowledge, for the manifestation of the soul produced by 
knowledge, it is difficult to avoid dependence on an external 
cause, as for the manifestation of a jar. And if self¬ 
manifestation is acknowledged there results opposition to 
the final doctrine. 

92. Here, even in the case of fuel etc., which are the 
abode of fire etc., of the nature of light (manifestation), 
that element which is being burnt is not different in the 
state of embers from the fire which is of the nature of 
light (manifestation) *, and the other elements can, like a 
jar etc., be manifested only by the parts of fire spreading 
around ; hence, for nothing is there manifestation in the 
capacity of abode; this must be borne in mind. 

93. The followers of S^afikara, however, upholding 
the identity of knowledge and knower, establish the 
self-manifestation of the soul; and in this connection they 
take as authority Vedanta texts like, '' This Purusa the 
self-luminous,’’ “ The self is itself its light Of these.,. 
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the identity of knowledge and knower will be refuted even 
presently. And from Vedanta texts, self-manifestation 
does not result; because there is opposition to another 
scriptural passage, namely, “ The self is known to men,” 
and because there is opposition to inference like, “ The 
soul is dependent on another cognition for manifestation, 
because it is an object of empirical usage, like a jar”. Nor 
may it be said that “ being an object of empirical usage ” 
is non-established; because the very empirical usage, 
“The soul is not an object of empirical usage’* has the 
soul as its sphere, and as such there is contradiction to 
one’s own words. 

94. Now, if it be said that, this being so, there is 
contradiction in so far as the same is both agent and object, 
it is not so; because, as in the case of agency, instrumen¬ 
tality and objectness according to your system, so in our 
system too, the very same thing being agent and object is 
intelligible; and because the soul itself being agent and 
object can be understood from usage, ordinary and scriptural. 
Indeed, the ordinary people say, “Know thyself”. 
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There is scripture too, “The self is to be seen”. 
Then objectness of the self, consisting in experiencing the 
fruit resulting from knowledge, has necessarily to be 
resorted to even by those who uphold its self-manifestation; 
otherwise it would follow that the soul itself is not 
manifested. Therefore the soul is certainly perceptible by 
the mind. 

95. And it is distinct from the body, the sense- 

organs, cognition and happiness; it is in¬ 
finite in number, all-pervasive, eternal and 
is the experiencer of (worldly) enjoyment, 
Heaven and Release. 

96. Here, some say that since concepts like, “lam 
fat,” “I am lean” etc., have as content, fatness, leanness 
etc., present in the body, the body which is the abode of 
fatness, leanness etc. is itself the soul. This does not 
stand to reason; because the specific qualities of the soul. 
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namely, happiness, misery etc., cannot intelligibly be the 
qualities of the body. If happiness, misery etc. were 
specific qualities of the body, then they would continue 
as long as the body. Indeed, they are not perceived 
in a dead body. Therefore it has necessarily to be acknow¬ 
ledged that happiness, misery etc. have other abodes. 
Hence is established the distinctness of the soul, the abode 
of happiness, misery etc., from the body which is not their 
abode. The cognition, however, “ I am fat,” “ I am lean ” 
etc., it must be seen, is due to the very intimate relation 
of the body and the soul, like the concept of water being 
hot. And there is found statement of distinctness be¬ 
tween the body and the soul in “ my body ”. 

97. Nor are the sense-organs the soul. Since among 
them, the external senses are of the nature of the elements, 
since the qualities of the soul like intelligence are not 
perceived in the elements, and since there is the rule 
that the qualities of the p,roduct are generated by the 
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qualities of the cause, for these which are generated by 
non-intelligent elements, their being the soul would have 
to be discarded. This very reasoning, it must be under¬ 
stood, is competent to rebut even those who maintain the 
body to be the soul. 

98. Then it is easy of accomplishment to understand 
the distinctness of the internal organ, which is to be 
established as the sense-organ instrumental to the 
immediate perception of happiness, misery etc., inherent 
in the soul, from the soul whose nature is established to 
be immediately perceived. 

99. Nor is cognition itself the soul; because that is 
momentary. But, for soul non-momentariness is established 
through understanding its identity at the prior and 
subsequent times in, “ I who experienced misery before, 
that same I now experience happiness”. In, “ That I 
for whom there was happiness before, for that same I 
misery now continues,*’ although there is the understand¬ 
ing of the identity of the soul at the prior and subsequent 
times, since there is conflict with the recall of the cessation 
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of happiness, the happiness-nature must be denied to the 
soul. 

100. Here, again, the followers of the Upanisads 
justify the knowledge-nature of the soul on the strength 
of Vedanta texts, “ Brahman is knowledge, bliss ” and so 
on. And it should not be said that, since cognition is 
momentary and since the soul is eternal, it does not stand 
to reason that the soul is of the knowledge-nature; because 
knowledge is acknowledged to be eternal. Even in 
particular cognitions, like that of blueness, yellowness etc., 
there is only one knowledge, conditioned by blueness, 
yellowness etc.; so we recognise. 

101. Nor may it be said that, since in “ Brahman 
is knowledge, bliss,’' if all the three words had a single 
meaning, the purpose would be served even by one word, 
there is futility for the statement of the other two words ; 
because futility is unintelligible since there is distinctness 
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of what is to be excluded, though the meaning is the same, 
as in “ Intense brightness is the moon Here, of course, 
to the question relating to the moon, ** In this orb of 
luminous bodies, which is the moon ? ”, the reply is the 
statement, “ Intense brightness is the moon In this, 
by the word intense, the stars which are not intense (in 
brightness) are excluded; and by the word brightness, 
darkness etc., which are not bright, are excluded. Hence, 
on account of the distinctness of what is to be excluded, 
there is non-futility. In the same way, the two words, know¬ 
ledge and bliss, are to exclude non-knowledge and non-bliss. 

102. Further, in “ Intense brightness is the moon ” 
it has to be admitted that for the words “ intense ” and 
“ brightness ” there is identity of meaning with each other 
and with the word moon. Otherwise there would result 
want of connection between the question and the reply, since 
what is asked is the meaning of the stem moon,” and the 
reply is something other than this. Therefore for the words 
knowledge and bliss, identity of meaning with each other 
and with the word Brahman has necessarily to be resorted to. 
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103. For this very reason we accept the sense of a 
sentence to be but impartite. And there is the syllogism: 
“ The words knowledge etc. relate to the impartite, because 
they are the statement of a definition, like, ‘ intense 
brightness is the moon ’.” Therefore it is established that 
the words knowledge and bliss refer to the same thing, 
that they are not synonyms and that they are not futile. 

104. To this we reply. 

The Guru spoke of the meaning of a sentence 
as what is to be done, S'ahkara as the 
impartite. We say that it is the qualified, 
which is another synonym for relation. 


Of these, the mode of refuting the meaning of a sentence 
as what is to be done, we shall explain in ascertaining the 
qualities. 

105. Nor is the meaning of a sentence the impartite. If 

all the words had for purport the very same thing, since even 
26 
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by one word that thing would have been expressed, it would 
be impossible to avoid futility for the use of the other words. 
Nor may it be said that there is non-futility because of 
distinctness of what is to be excluded. If the meanings 
are identical, then, as in the case of synonyms, distinctness 
of what is to be excluded is unintelligible. Indeed, between 
words like hasta and kara (hand), there is no distinctness 
of what is to be excluded. 

106. Nor does the sentence, “intense brightness is the 
moon” relate to the impartite ; because the purport of that 
sentence is merely to declare the name, the named and the 
relation. Nor does there in this case result want of con¬ 
nection between the question and the reply; because for 
the question too, the content is the name, the named and 
the relation in the form, “ Of these, to which belongs the 
name moon?” In respect of the bare identity of the moon 
that is seen, even a question is not at all intelligible. 
Therefore there is room for question only in respect of the 
name, the named and the relation, which are unknown. 
And here, the reply in the form, “ The meaning of the 
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word moon is what is marked out by brightness, which 
has the quality of being intense,” becomes well-founded. 
Therefore, sentences like, *' Brahman is knowledge, bliss,” 
have certainly as content the existence of the self as 
qualified by knowledge etc. and do not have as content 
what is impartite. 

107. Then the apposition in “Brahman is knowledge, 
bliss,” it must be seen, is due to non-difference which can 
tolerate difference as in “sugar is sweet”. Further, 
scriptural texts too, “ That is the one bliss of Brahman,” 
“One who knows the bliss of Brahman,” declare the 
distinctness of bliss and Brahman from each other. 
Therefore, knowledge, bliss and Brahman are certainly 
different one from the other. 

108. Again the acceptance of the eternality of know¬ 
ledge is not at all intelligible, because there is the absence 
of a recognition of knowledge during sleep in “ I slept all 
this time without knowing anything at all In “ I slept 
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happily ” the recognition of the experience of happiness 
simply states the cessation of all misery. Otherwise there 
would result non-generation of misery, when he wakes up, 
through the loss of such bits of happiness as the enjoy¬ 
ment of a damsel. Indeed, in the case of one who has 
enjoyed the unsurpassed happiness of Brahman, origina¬ 
tion of misery from the loss of paltry happiness is not 
possible. If it be said that though enjoyed, it was forgot¬ 
ten, how is it that from the recollection of the experience 
of happiness in “ I slept happily ” you argue for the 
eternality of knowledge ? Hence it is established that the 
soul is distinct from the body, the sense-organs etc. 

109. This soul is the same in all the bodies—so say 
the followers of the Upanisads. This too is unintelligible ; 
because it would follow that when one is happy or 
miserable, everyone should recognise happiness or misery. 
And it should not be said that there certainly is such 
recognition ; because it would follow that for removing the 
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thorn stuck on the foot of Devadatta, just as his hand is 
active, even so simultaneously there should be the activity 
of the hands of others too. And it should not be said 
that the recognition becomes blunt owing to the differences 
in the sense-organs ; because even when there is difference 
in sense-organs there is found recognition in “ That I 
who heard, the very I see ” etc. Nor is the absence of 
recognition due to difference in the bodies ; because, even 
when the bodies are different, recognition is seen in the 
case of those who remember past lives. Nor is the absence 
of recognition due to difference in the individual self; 
because there is no evidence for an individual self as 
distinct from the supreme self. If it be said that the 
evidence for the two kinds of selves is the scriptural text, 
“ Of these one eats the sweet berries, the other, not eating, 
shines bright,” no ; because it cannot stand analysis. 

110. It is thus. Does this scripture declare or not 
the distinctness of the individual self from the supreme ? It 
cannot be the first; because it would result in the 
breakdown of non-dualism. Nor the second, since it would 
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follow that there is no evidence for the existence of 
two selves. 

111. Now the distinctness is set up only as assump¬ 
tive; hence there is no break-down of non-dualism; nor 
does there persist the above-mentioned defect of the non- 
recognition of feelings. If this be said, no; because a 
difference set up merely as assumptive cannot intelligibly 
be the ground for valid distinctions ; otherwise, it would 
follow that even with a piece of shell in which a silver- 
nature is set up as assumptive, bangles, crowns etc. could 
be produced. Therefore the statements in scripture and 
Codes, One God concealed in all existents,” “ And the 
existent soul is only one, distinct from existent to existent,” 
are, on account of conflict with other means of valid 
knowledge, not authoritative in respect of their expressed 
sense, iike the statements about the sacrifice extending 
over a thousand years. There, indeed, since there is 
conflict with a declaration of obligatoriness, the expression, 
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“ thousand years,” has been explained by the Preceptors to 
refer to thousand days. Therefore it is established that 
the soul is distinct for every body. 

112. Now, how is the soul all-pervasive ? Listen. 
Since in respect of a man who was stung by thorns 
simultaneously on the foot and on the head, there is found 
recognition of two pains at the same time, its atomic 
nature is unintelligible. But if the size is intermediate, 
a size equal to that of the body has to be acknowledged ; 
because if the size were bigger the result would be that it 
could not enter the body ; but if the size were smaller, 
the result of non-recognition simultaneously of the pains 
in the foot and in the head would continue as before. If 
it be said that the size then may be that of the body 
itself, it cannot be so ; because it would follow that a soul 
that was present in an elephant etc. cannot enter into 
the body of an ant etc. If this be not possible, there is 
conflict with many scriptures* and Codes. Therefore, by 
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elimination, its all-pervasiveness is established. The all- 
pervasiveness is also established from the scriptures, “ By 
that Parana is all this filled ” etc. Then its eternality has 
to be established from the scriptures, “ Imperishable, verily, 
is this soul ” etc., from its being a substance without parts, 
and from its being all-pervasive like ether etc. 

113. Now, what then are Heaven and Release? The 
names. Heaven, Hell etc. are applied only to worldly 
happiness and misery ; Release is only the destruction of 
the body ; this is the view of the Materialist who upholds 
that the body is the soul. But this, it must be understood, 
has been refuted through the declaration of the existence 
of a soul as distinct from the body. Heaven will be dealt 
with later. 

114. The Buddhists speak of that as Release when 
there remains in its own form the series of cognitions free 
from adjuncts, when there is the destruction of the adjuncts 
in the form of the objects like blue, purple etc. This does 
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not stand to reason; because it is unintelligible that a 
series of cognitions remains by itself devoid of content; 
also because, since the series of cognitions are uninter- 
mittently being produced and destroyed moment after 
moment, the experience of the fruit, Release, by anyone is 
unintelligible, and hence Release turns out to be other 
than a human goal. 

115. The Logicians glorify Release as the rooting out 
of the twenty-one varieties of misery ; the body, the six 
sense-organs, the six objects, the six cognitions, happiness 
and misery—these they speak of as the twenty-one 
varieties of misery. This has to be discarded, because, 
when happiness too is destroyed. Release turns out to 
be other than the human goal. Nor may it be said that, 
as in sleep, Release too becomes desirable merely through 
the non-existence of misery *, because what becomes 
desirable as the non-existence of misery has a limited 
sphere. Otherwise, in the case of one who having slept 
forgetfully wakes up, even though non-existence of misery 
is recognised, it would follow* that there should not persist 
27 
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any misery due to regret for such bits of happiness as the 
enjoyment of a damsel. Therefore, setting aside the 
happiness of Heaven etc., a desire for mere Release would 
not occur at all if Release were only of the nature of 
non-existence of misery. 

116. By this, it must be understood, there is refuted 
the doctrine of the followers of Prabhakara that there is 
Release when the soul remains in its own nature, after all 
the specifio attributes like knowledge are destroyed; 
because if there is destruction of happiness, the defect 
of being other than a human goal is common. Eternally 
going upward etc. are driven far away as conceptions of 
Release, because their being other than the ultimate 
human goal is clear. 

117. From the discriminative knowledge of Prak^tl 
and Purusa, the soul remains in his own nature ; this is 
Release: so say the Sahkhyas. This too is only other 
than a human goal, since there is possibility of the 
exclusion of happiness. 
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118. The followers of Sahkara hold Release to be the 
dissolution of the Universe; and this is not other than 
a human goal, since the soul is acknowledged to be constitut¬ 
ed of bliss. This too cannot pass, because there is no 
dissolution of the Universe at all. 

119. “Now, since the Universe is constituted of 
Maya, its dissolution is certainly intelligible at the dawn 
of knowledge, like the dissolution of the cognition of 
silver when there is the cognition of the shell-nature ”; 
if this be said, it cannot be so; because, that the Universe 
is constituted of Maya will be refuted, because the mutual 
distinctness of the soul and bliss has already been estab* 
lished, and because, the experience of bliss itself being 
the human goal, to become that itself must be other than 
a human goal. 

120. What then is Release ? And what is the means 
thereto ? This is the reply. * 
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When there is the absolute rooting out of 
misery, the experience mentally of the 
happiness that already existed in the soul 
is said to be Release by the followers of 
Kumarila. 

121. Now, if this bliss be certainly inherent in the 
soul even in the state of transmigration, then how is it 
that it is not experienced ? We say that it is due to the 
non-existence of the cause of its experience. Mind assisted 
by the absolute destruction of the body, the senses etc., is 
the means to the experience thereof. Then what is the 
authority for the existence of such a bliss ? It is the scrip¬ 
ture itself: “ Bliss is the nature of Brahman, and that is 
manifested at the stage of Release.” 

122. Nor may it be said that the scripture, “ Him 
who becomes non-embodied, what is pleasing and not 
pleasing do not touch,” sublates the experience of bliss ; 
because this has as purport only the cessation of the 
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touch of what is pleasing and not pleasing in the world ; 
otherwise Release would be other than the human goal. 

123. By him whose mind is properly withdrawn 
from the prohibited and optional rituals, 
whose sins are destroyed by the obligatory 
and the occasioned rituals and by the 
expiatory rites, 

Whose karmas that have begun to take effect 
are exhausted through the experience of 
happiness and misery, who is endowed with 
Brahmacarya and subsidiaries like calm¬ 
ness and equanimity. 

Who betakes himself to a respectful inquiry 
into the soul along the path declared in 
the Vsdanta, by him is immediately 
accomplished Release which manifests the 
eternal bliss. • 
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124. Mind is the internal organ, assumed to be a sense- 
organ as the means for the direct experience of happiness 
etc., all-pervasive in size, and motionless. Some have said 
that mind is atomic in size and moving. This is not proper; 
because its all-pervasiveness is established by inferences 
like “ Mind is all-pervasive ; because it is a substance not 
fit to be touched ; because it is a substance which is neither 
produced nor producer; or because it is the abode of a con¬ 
junction which is the non-inherent cause of knowledge ; 
like the soul”. And when all-pervasiveness is established, 
then, as in the case of ether etc., its motionlessness has not 
to be separately established, 

125. Now, these inferences are sublated by the means 
of valid knowledge whereby is apprehended the substrate 
(the mind). It is thus. If the all-pervasive mind be not 
conditioned, then since, like the ether etc., it cannot be a 
sense-organ, an extraneous adjunct has to be stated. Here, 
for some particular part of the body to be the extraneous 
adjunct, as in the case of the sense of hearing etc., is not 
intelligible *, because if that part be destroyed, the destruction 
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of mind would follow. Nor can the entire body be the 
extraneous adjunct; because, since the conjunction of the 
eoul and the mind, which is the means to the cognition of 
pain, comes to exist throughout, the pain present in the 
leg through being stung by a thorn etc. would be cognised 
as pervading the whole body. But if an atomic size be re¬ 
sorted to, on account of the difference in the conjunctions 
of the soul and the mind as present in the respective parts 
of the body, it is certainly intelligible that the pain is 
cognised as having the respective abodes. Hence by the 
very means of valid knowledge whereby is apprehended 
the mind, its atomic size too is apprehended. Thus is 
established sublation by the means of valid knowledge 
whereby is apprehended the substrate. 

126. To this we reply. What was said that the un¬ 
conditioned mind cannot be a sense-organ, this we admit; 
because we accept the entire body as the extraneous 
adjunct. It would not follow that, if this be the case, a 
pain present in the leg etc. must be experienced throughout 
the body, because mind is accepted as producing an effect 
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only through the channel of an external sense-organ. 
Therefore it is that, for touch present in a particular part 
of the sense of touch, there is no experience as pervading 
the entire body. Further, if it be atomic, it would follow 
that in the case of the happiness etc. present in the entire 
body and produced by sandal-paste etc., there could not 
arise the experience as simultaneous. Therefore, since 
in the cases of atomic size and all-pervasive size, the 
merits and defects are equal, the means of valid knowledge 
by which the mind is apprehended, apprehends only the 
bare mind. But its all-pervasiveness is to be concluded 
through other means of valid knowledge. And that has 
already been stated. 

127. Nor may it be said that since there is found the 
rule that conjunction is produced by the activity in one or 
the other and so on, conjunction is impossible between soul 
and mind, which, being all-pervasive, have no activity, and 
that consequently it would follow that knowledge, to be 
produced by the conjunction of soul and mind, could not 
arise; because when both are all-pervasive, all the more is 
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their mutual conjunction intelligible. We do not say that 
the conjunction of what are all-pervasive is generated by an 
activity; because their conjunction is not producible. 

128. Nor may it be said that since the reciprocal rela¬ 
tion of what are all-pervasive has not been seen anywhere, 
the inference of reciprocal relation between soul and mind 
too, which are all-pervasive, is “ contradictory of the parti¬ 
cular” ; because it has been established by us that for space, 
ether etc., though all-pervasive, there is a reciprocal relation, 
which is of their very nature, in the form “ The eastern sky,” 
“ The western sky And there are syllogisms, “ Two all- 
pervasive substances have reciprocal conjunction, because 
while they are substances neither producible nor producing, 
there is no intermediate space, like a jar” ; “Sky (ether) is 
in conjunction with time, because, while it is distinct from 
time, there is no intermediate space, like a jar*' and so on. 

129. Now the substance assumed as the sense-organ 
instrumental to the direct exp^erience of happiness etc. may 
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be one or other among space, ether etc. Why is there this 
trouble to assume a distinct substance ? It is not so ; because, 
being an instrument, distinctness from the agent is estab¬ 
lished. Since space, ether etc. are perceptible, and since mind 
is an instrument in their cognition, the establishment 
of distinctness from space, ether etc. is easily to be con¬ 
cluded. Hence is established mind as the tenth substance. 

130. Sound is what can be apprehended by the 

sense of hearing alone and has the genus, 
sound-ness ; it is all-pervasive and eternal, 
and a substance; so is it accepted in the 
system of KumS^rila. 

Of these, there is no dispute as to sound being apprehended 
by the sense of hearing. And the genus called sound-ness 
will be explained in the establishment of genus. 

131, Some scholars say that sound is a quality 

of ether. That is discarded by Bha^tapada 
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since that is in conflict with percep¬ 

tion etc. 

Here, since in all cases a quality is cognised as having an 
abode, and since it is seen here to be cognised without an 
abode, there is opposition to perception. “Sound is a 
substance, because it can be directly apprehended through a 
direct relation with a sense-organ, like a jar ; “ Sound is 
a substance, because, while it has existence, it has no 
abode, like ether ” *, there is opposition to these and other 
inferences. Nor may it be said that, since sound has ether 
as abode, its having no abode is non-established ; because 
it is opposed to experience; also because its having no 
abode is established in, “ The substance under discussion 
is not the abode of sound, because it is a substance, like 
other admitted substances’". If it be said that it is possible 
to establish, “ Sound is not a substance, because it can be 
apprehended through the sense of hearing, like sound-ness,” 
no; because, through the si^me probans and example, its 
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exclusion from being a quality is also easy to establish as, 
“Sound is not a quality, because it can be apprehended 
through the sense of hearing, like sound-ness”. Therefore 
its being a substance has to be concluded from other means 
of valid knowledge. That, however, has been already stated. 

132. “Sound is all-pervasive, because it is an in¬ 
tangible substance, or because while it is not a producer, 
it is a substance without parts, like soul ”; thus is 
established its being all-pervasive. Nor is its being a sub¬ 
stance non-established ; because that has been established. 
Since of the same sound “ g ” there is simultaneous 
cognition by those situated in all directions, there is 
established its grossness. 

133. The Logicians again Justify this simultaneous 
cognition through differences of the individual sounds ; and 
they acknowledge the destructibility of the individual 
sounds. And the recognition, “ This sound ‘ g ’ is but that, 
they assume, has the genus as the sphere. 

134. And this does not stand to reason. If in respect 
of a recognition, it is not possible to assume the identity 
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present in the individuals as the sphere because of opposi¬ 
tion to a stronger valid knowledge, it is only in respect of 
that that it is proper to assume the identity of the genus- 
nature to be the sphere. Otherwise, if the recognition 
were in all cases assumed to be of the genus-nature, the 
same would result in cases like, This Devadatta is but 
that ”. And in the present case there is not found any 
sublating valid knowledge. 

135. Now, if it be said that here the sublater is the 
cognition, “ Sound is produced,” “ Sound is destroyed ” etc., 
no; for this too, like the cognition of production and 
destruction, which results from digging or filling up, even in 
the case of what are accepted to be eternally pervasive, like 
ether, is conditioned by the existence and non-existence of 
the proximity of a manifester. “ Sound is eternal, because, 
while it is existent, it has no cause, like ether”; so is 
established its eternality. Nor may it be said that since 
the activity of the palate etc. are seen to be causes, its 
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having no cause is non-established ; because the activity 
of the palate etc. are intelligible even as manifesters, like 
digging etc., which manifest the water at the bottom ; and 
because its not having a cause is also established as, “ The 
activity of the palate etc. is not the cause of sound, because 
it is an activity, like the other admitted activities 

136. “ Now the activity of the palate etc. is the 
cause of sound, because sounds follow immediately after 
that; that which follows immediately after another has 
that other for its cause; for example, the jar, which 
follows immediately after the activity of the potter, has 
that for its cause. Thus may the causality of the activity 
too be established.” If this be said, no; because there 
is inconstancy of the pervasion in respect of the water 
at the bottom etc. 

137. Nor may it be said that if the activities of the 
palate etc. are manifesters, it would follow that since 
sounds are all-pervasive, the manifested sound should be 
audible to all; because what is acknowledged to be the 
manifester is only the conjunction with the sense of 
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hearing of the audible sound produced by the activities 
of the palate etc.; and because audible sounds are particular 
varieties of air, in conformity with the force of the activity 
of the palate etc., which set it in motion, such distinctions 
as not hearing at a distance etc. are intelligible. So says 
the author of the Bhasya: “indeed, the airs, set in motion 
by some impact, push their way through the silent air 
and produce conjunction and disjunction in all directions, 
and travel so long as they have velocity. Sound is cognised 
so long as they do not stop; and not, when they stop.” 

138. Nor may it be said that since the opposite 
afetributes of high, higher, low, lower etc. are unintelligible 
in respect of the very same “ g” sound, these “ g ” sounds 
are certainly distinct; because, just as there is the 
experience of difference in respect of the same face, 
according as it is differently manifested in a gem, mirror, 
sword etc., so in respect of sound too, the experience of 
difference is intelligible by the transfer to it of the 
attributes of the audible sound*which manifests it. 
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139. Nor may it be said that, just as in the case of 
the recognition of identity in a flame, this recognition 
of the identity of the letter is based on a delusion; because 
in the absence either of a defect in the cause or of the 
perception of a sublater, the assumption of being based 
on a delusion is unintelligible. Here it is possible to 
understand that the recognition of identity in a flame is 
indeed conditioned by a defect such as similarity present 
in the objects, because the flame is found to have parts 
which are destroyed, because thereby the destruction of 
the whole too is inferable, and because in respect of the 
very same wick, even when the light that was burning 
is extinguished and another light is lit, for one who has 
not seen it, there is found the recognition, This flame 
is but that,” exactly as before. But in the case of the 
recognition of the identity of the **g” sound, since there 
is not found any probans invariably associated with 
destruction, and since neither a defect in the object nor 
a defect in the cause is seen, the assumption of its being 
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based on delusion is unintelligible. Therefore the “ g ” sound 
that is simultaneously heard by the entire world is but one. 

140. Further, according to the view that the sound 
is produced, the first sound is produced by the activity 
of the palate etc.; the subsequent ones are produced by 
another sound; all except the last are destroyed by the 
product and the last is destroyed by the cause; what is 
inherent in the sense of hearing alone can be apprehended; 
it is originated on the analogy of the motion of a wave 
or on the analogy of kadamba buds; since there is the 
fear of a very large number of assumptions of these 
and others that are not observed, we support only the 
view of its eternality. It is thus established that sound 
is a substance, is eternal, is all-pervasive and so on. 

141. This sound again is of two kinds, being divided 
into significant and non-significant. Of these what is 
non-significant is manifested by the audible sound produced 
by beating a drum etc. The other is of the nature of 
letters, manifested by the audible sound produced by the 
activity of the palate etc. ♦ 
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142. The collection of sounds of the nature of 
letters, which, coming together, signify a 
single object, those well-versed in the 
doctrine of the Preceptor call a word. 

By those who follow the doctrine of Patafijali, 
the word is said to be a certain reality 
designated by the terra Sphota, transcending 
letters and manifested by letters. 

143. Now here, what is the evidence for the existence 
of the word transcending letters ? “Now there is the 
perceptual experience that the word is one; for this the 
content is not the letters, because they are more than 
one; hence there is established its being beyond this.” 
If this be said, it is not so; just as a sentence produced 
by more than one word is the content of the cognition 
of oneness since it makes known the meaning of a single 
sentence, similarly, since more letters than one form the 
cause for the cognition of a single word-sense their being 
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the content of a cognition of oneness is intelligible; 
nor is the cognition of oneness in a sentence due to the 
Spho^a of the sentence; because there too, it is intelligible 
as being due to a single meaning being conveyed. Indeed, 
when there is something seen, the assumption of some¬ 
thing unseen has no place. Therefore, in a word and also 
in a sentence, the cognition of oneness is due to their 
conveying a single meaning. The cognition of oneness in a 
letter, again, is not unintelligible; hence there is no room 
for the assumption of a word beyond the letters. 

144. As for what was said that the letters being 
the word is not proper, since there would result the 
cognition of the meaning even from letters uttered without 
an order or in a distorted order, this is but common even 
to the view that the letters manifest the Spho^a ; hence 
it is not necessary to assume a distinct word or a distinct 
substance called Spho^a. 

145. And of the word of this nature, the relation 
with the meaning of the word, defined as that of the signified 
and the signifier, is certainly eternal. That the relation of 
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the word and the meaning of the word is conventional, 
and that in this, God is the author of the convention, is 
the view of the Logicians. This too, it must be understood, 
is refuted by the refutation of the God of the Logicians. 

146. It is only the genus, cow etc., which is to be 
understood from the word cow etc.; but the individual is 
secondarily implied, since in sentences like, “ Bring the 
cow ” the syntactical relation of the genus with the act 
of bringing etc. is unintelligible. The eternality of the 
genus again we shall describe presently in deciding the 
nature of genus. The non-eternality of the relation too 
is conditioned by the non-eternality of the related. Hence 
there is no need for further elaboration. 

147. Indeed, if sound were non-eternal, the eterna¬ 
lity of the Vedas which are of the nature 
of sounds, would meet with ridicule, like 
hitting with a hare’s horn. 
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Considering this well, this discussion was 
enlarged upon in detail. Thus in our 
system substances stand as of ten kinds. 


3. Genus 

1. Genus is present in the individuals, is eternal, 

is the sphere of perceptual cognition; it is 
different and non-different from the indi¬ 
vidual : so is it considered in the system of 
Kumarila. 

2. Now, here the Buddhists do not accept genus at 
all. And they say: “ Is genus present in the whole or in 
each individual ? Now, it is> not present in the whole; 
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because there would result cognition of all the things. Nor 
is it present in each individual; because it would follow 
that for the individual produced at the present moment, 
there can be no relation with the genus abiding in another 
individual. Nor may it be said that at the time of the 
production of the individual, the genus present therein is 
also produced; because by the Mimamsakas themselves 
the eternality of the genus is acknowledged. If it be said, 
‘ Let there be relation coming from another individual,’ no ; 
because even by them non-activity is acknowledged and 
because its non-perception in the other would be the result. 
Nor may it be said that there may be relation as coming 
over in part; because its partlessness is accepted. Fur¬ 
ther when the individual is destroyed, is this genus 
destroyed even along with it, or does it remain in that 
very place, or does it go over to another individual ? Not 
the first, because it is eternal; nor the second, because it 
is not perceived there ; nor the third, because it has no 
activity, and because in that other individual there would 
result the perception of two genuses. This is said : 
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It does not come, it was not there and it is there 
afterwards. And it has no parts. It does not 
quit its earlier abode. Alas, what a string of 
difficulties.” 

3. To this we reply. Now as for the question, 
“ Is the genus in the whole or in each individual ? ” we 
adopt both the alternatives. If it be present in the 
whole, its presence in each individual need not be separate¬ 
ly established. Nor from its presence in all does there 
result perception in all; because each individual is recognis¬ 
ed to be the manifester. Nowhere indeed is it possible 
for the manifested to be perceived without the manifester. 
Nor from its presence in each individual is there unintelligi- 
bility in regard to the relation with and separation from 
the genus, in the case of an individual produced at the 
present moment; because the individual’s relation with and 
separation from the genus is intelligible even through 
the causes for the production and destruction of the 
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individual. The rules such as, “ The relation of what is 
present elsewhere with another is preceded by motion,” 
relate to things established as distinct; therefore it is not 
possible to apply them even to the genus and what has 
that genus, which are related through the relation of 
identity. If there be the imposition of the attributes of 
one on another through the commonness of some attribute 
or other, confusion in the world would be the result; hence 
the defect mentioned before does not persist. 

4. The appearance of a single form “ cow,” which is 
uniform in what have brown and other colours, but which 
is excluded from buifaloes etc., and which is cognised 
through perception as the means, how can this not compel 
the Buddhists, even though unwilling, to accept “class”? 
And this knowledge has oot for its content merely the 
exclusion of non*cows ; because in the case of a cognition 
produced affirmatively, it is not intelligible to recognise it 
as produced negatively. Since even the cognition of the 
exclusion of non-cows is qualified by two negations, the 
meaning is only cowness; hence, once again, what has 
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resulted to you, long-lived ones, is the acceptance of genus 
through another word. This is said by the Preceptors: 

According to them by whom it has been assumed 
that what is expressed is the commonness of the 
exclusion of non-cows, clearly the thing called 
cowness is declared by them through the words 
“ exclusion of non-cows 

And it may not be said that the cognition of the genus 
in the individuals is like the cognition of the forest in the 
trees ; because even when viewed as distinct, there does 
not arise any sublation. 

5. Now, is the class absolutely non-different or 
different from the individual ? Not the first, because the 
non-existence of the genus as distinct from the individual 
would be the result. Nor is it different, because there 
would result the absence of the distinction that a cow alone 
is the manifester of the genus “ cowness ** and not a horse. 
If this be said, it does not stand to reason. Since the 
80 
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combination of difference and non-difference between the 
genus and what has that genus has been accepted, the 
entry of the defects mentioned in both the alternatives is 
unintelligible. 

6. Now, how is there the combination in the same 
place of difference and non-difference, which are absolutely 
opposed like water and fire ? We reply that it is on the 
strength of what is seen. 

7. Here, then, in “ this is a cow/' by the word “ this ” 
the individual is expressed, but the genus by the word 
“ cow Of these, if the genus and what has that genus 
were absolutely different, the perception would be “ this 
and cowness ”; because such is found to be the perception 
in respect of “ a jar and a cloth ” etc., which are absolutely 
different. If absolutely non-different, then, like “ hasta 
and “kara” (hand), “this” and ‘'cowness” would turn 
out to be synonyms. Therefore, since for the words “ this ” 
and “ cowness,” which are not synonymous, there is found 
apposition, we have resort only to the combination of 
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difference and non-difference between the genus and what 
has that genus. 

8. The followers of Prabhakara hold that the apposi¬ 
tion is through inherence. This we shall refute later in 
refuting inherence. Therefore there is nothing unintelligi¬ 
ble in the establishment of the genus. 

9. Although the genus is thus established, the Guru 
says that, since its cognition is inv-ariably controlled by 
the knowledge of the earlier form, existence, soundness, 
Brahminness etc., which have not that knowledge are 
non-existent. 

10. This does not stand to reason; because the know¬ 
ledge of the earlier form exists in these cases too. It is thus. 
What is it that is called the knowledge of the earlier 
form ? Is it the knowledge of all the forms experienced 
before, or of some ? Not the first, because after seeing a 
“s'abaleyl, ” when one sees a “bahuleyl, ” it is not seen 
that he cognises as present* in the bahuleyl, all the 
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forms present in the “s^baleyl”. Or if it were so seen, 
it would follow that the “ bahuleyl ’* is the “ s'abaleyl ”• 

11. If then the second, what crime has been 
committed by existence, soundness, Brahminness etc., since 
the form of existence etc. experienced before is experienced 
in them too ? Therefore, since the concept and the usage 
of the word existent ” are found in respect of substances 
like earth and water, in genuses like cowness, in qualities 
like colour and taste, and in actions like going, a summum 
genus called “ existence” has to be resorted to as present 
in the four categories beginning with substance. 

12. The Logicians, however, say that since there 
would result infinite regress if another genus be accepted 
in a genus, existence is present only in substances, qualities 
and actions, but is not present in genus. 

13. This does not stand to reason. If we had resort 
to another substanceness in substanceness, or to another 
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cowness in cowness, then there would certainly be infinite 
regress. But in having resort to existence, there is not 
any infinite regress. Hence the defect stated does not 
persist here. Further, since the usage of the word and 
the concept “ existent ” are found in all these cases 
without any distinction, why should we not have resort 
to “ existence ” as present in them too ? 

14. Similarly when a sound, not heard before at all, 
is heard, since there is found immediately the cognition 
in a uniform way, “ This is sound, ” “ This is sound, ” 
sound-ness is established. 

15. Now, the application of the same word in 
respect of existence ” etc., is conditioned by the same 
extraneous adjunct as in the case of " a cook ” etc.; if this 
be said, no, because such an extraneous adjunct has 
not been ascertained. Nor is it that in the case of 
“existence,” fitness for relation with a means of valid 
knowledge is the extraneoud adjunct; because, even prior 
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to the understanding of the fitness for the relation with a 
means of valid knowledge, there is found immediately 
the generation of the cognition “ existent ”. Indeed, prior 
to the knowledge of the extraneous adjunct, there cannot 
be produced the knowledge of being conditioned by an 
extraneous adjunct; because there would result the 
generation of the knowledge of Devadatta being a cook etc. 
even before cognising in him the operation of cooking etc. 

16. By this itself is refuted the view that fitness to 
be apprehended by the sense of hearing is the extraneous 
adjunct in the case of sound-ness etc., because even prior 
to the apprehension of the fitness to be apprehended by 
the sense of hearing, there is immediately found through 
co-presence and co-absence the cognition, “ This is sound ”. 
In this same way has to be established Brahminness too, 
from there being seen the usage of words and the concept 
“ This is a Brahmin ”. 

17. Again, as for what was said that the usage of 
the word Brahmin in respect of the^ father and the mother 
is the condition for its usage in respect of the son, this 
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does not stand to reason; because the usage in respect of 
one cannot intelligibly be the condition for the usage in 
respect of another. Or if it be intelligible, the result would 
be that, because of the usage of the word “ Devadatta ” 
in respect of the father etc., it could be used even in 
respect of the son etc. Therefore the unification in a 
single class of a large number of families is unintelligible 
without the genus “ Brahminness ”. Thus is established 
“ Brahminness ”. What apprehends it is the sense of sight 
itself assisted by the understanding of his being born of a 
Brahmin father and mother, whose Brahminness is not 
corrupted; hence it is not non-perceptible either. 

18. In this same way the other genuses too, like 
substanceness, qualitiness and tasteness are to be esta¬ 
blished, by establishing freedom from extraneous adjuncts, 
through the refutation of every extraneous adjunct that 
is assumed by the followers of Prabhakara. Thus is the 
genus established. 
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4. Quality 

1. That which, while being distinct from action, 
has sub-genuses and is excluded from 
material causality, this is a quality, as 
accepted by those who know quality. 

And it is of twenty-four varieties, being divided into 
colour, taste, smell, touch, number, size, distinctness, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, weight, 
fluidity, viscidity, cognition, happiness, misery, desire, 
aversion, volition, impression, audible sound, manifestedness 
and potency. 

2. Of these, colour is what can be apprehended by 
the sense of sight alone and, existing in the three beginning 
with earth, and in darkness, is a specific quality. And 
being divided into white, black, yellow, red and blue, it 
is of five kinds. Of these, subdivisions are innumerable. 
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3. Taste is what can be apprehended by the sense of 
taste alone and, existing only in earth and water, is a 
specific quality* And this, being divided into sweet, bitter, 
sour, astringent, pungent and saline, is of six kinds. Of 
these too, the subdivisions are again innumerable. 

4. Smell is what can be apprehended by the sense of 
smell alone and, existing only in earth, is a specific quality. 
And being divided into sweet, noxious and ordinary, it 
is of three kinds. The appearance of smell in water etc., 
however, is due, it must be seen, to association with earth. 

5. Touch is what can be apprehended by the sense 
of touch alone and, existing in the four beginning with 
earth, is a specific quality. That too, being divided into 
cold, hot, and neither hot nor cold, is of three kinds. 

6. Number again, is the cause of the empirical usage 
of one etc. Existing in all substances, it is a common 

quality. And it begins with ofie and ends in par&rdha. 

81 
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7. Size too is the cause of the empirical usage of 
measurement and, being present in all substances, is a 
common quality. And it is divided into the varieties of 
atomic, gross, long etc. Of these, atomic size is present 
in the primal atoms. Gross size is present in ether etc. 
And the others are present in the other substances. 

8. Distinctness is the cause of the empirical usage 
of difference and, being present in all substances, is a 
common quality. Here, the followers of Prabhakara do 
not accept “distinctness” in produced, substances. This 
is stated in PadUrthadlpikU, 

But the quality, distinctness, exists in the eternal 
substances, in the primal atoms, as a distin¬ 
guishing attribute, and is not needed in produced 
substances. 

This does not stand to reason; because the cognition of 
difference has necessarily to bo resorted to even in respect 
of produced substances. 
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9. Now, for things, their own nature constitutes 
their difference. And this can be understood through 
perception in produced substances; hence in these cases 
there is no room for assuming a distinguishing attribute 
other than this. But in the case of those whose own 
distinctive feature is not perceived since their own nature 
is not perceived, inference of a distinguishing attribute 
certainly stands to reason. In the case of the soul, though 
perceptible, there is the acceptance of a distinguishing 
attribute because of its all*pervasiveness. If this be said, 
no; because the view of one’s own nature constituting 
the difference is unintelligible. It is thus: if of a thing, 
its own nature constitutes its difference, the cognition 
of difference as a relaium in the form, “ The difference of 
the jar’’ and as an attribute in the form, **Cloth is 
different from the jar” would have no abode; and there 
would result synonymity of the words “jar” and 
“difference”. Therefore distinctness is certainly present 
in all substances. * 
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10. Since the understanding of the difference of the 
pot in the form, “ Pot is different from the post ” is condi¬ 
tioned by the understanding of the difference of the post 
which has gone before, and since the understanding of the 
difference of the post is dependent on the understanding of 
the difference of the pot which has gone before, the followers 
of the Upanisads, however, consider even the cognition of 
difference as difficult to achieve through perception and 
deny that inferences etc. consequent upon that convey 
difference; and in order to avoid the opposition of Vedanta 
passages like “ Here there is not a plurality ” to perception 
etc., they say that there is not in reality a separate quality 
called distinctness. 

11. This too is not acceptable. “The post and the 
pot,” “the disputant and the opponent,” “water and 
fire ”: if the mutual distinctness of these and others is 
not perceived in any place whatsoever, its refutation is 
unintelligible. Indeed, those who have not known a jar 

, in any place whatsoever do not attempt to deny a jar 
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in the form, “ On this floor there is no jar ”. If they are 
known, the inference, authority and presumption 
employed for a denial of ** distinctness ” have no scope, 
since their contents are sublated by the stronger means of 
valid knowledge, perception. 

12. And in cognising distinctness through perception, 
there is no reciprocal dependence; because the rule, 
“ The understanding of distinctness has necessarily as 
antecedent the apprehension of the counter-correlate,” 
depends on the pervasion conditioned by the determinate¬ 
ness (of the cognition). And it should not be said that 
since such cognition of a rule is found in the case of 
determinate cognitions, its inference in the case of non- 
determinates too is possible from perceptibility as probans ; 
because, if somehow or other there be the transfer of 
the attributes of one to another through similarity of 
attributes, then, since there is found the rule that a 
determinate cognition must have a non-determinate 
cognition as antecedent, there would result the inference of 
a non-determinate cognition too having another non- 
determinate cognition as antecedent, perceptibility being 
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the probans. Therefore, if the post, the pot and their 
distinctness, which appear simultaneously in a non- 
determinate cognition, are known in a determinate 
cognition as in the relation of attribute and substrate, and 
as having a counter-correlate, there is nothing unintelligible. 
Thus is established distinctness. 

13. Conjunction, existing in all substances, is a 
common quality. And, being divided into eternal and 
non-eternal, it is of two kinds. Of these, the reciprocal 
conjunction of ether, time etc., which are eternal and all- 
pervasive, is eternal. And this conjunction has been set 
forth already. If on-eternal conjunction again is of three 
kinds, namely, produced by activity in one of the two, 
produced by activity in both, and produced by another 
conjunction. Of these, the conjunction of the post and 
the hawk is produced by activity in one of the two; the 
Oonjunction of the wrestlers and Krishna, as they fight, is 
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produced by activity in both ; the conjunction of the body 
and the tree, produced by the conjunction of the hand and 
the tree, is conjunction produced by another conjunction. 

14. Disjunction, again, existing in non-pervasive sub¬ 
stances alone, is a specific quality. Of this too, three 
varieties should be understood, being divided into what is 
produced by activity in one of the two etc. 

15. Remoteness and proximity, however, existing 
only in space and time, are specific qualities. Of these, 
remoteness perceived in what is at a distance and proximity 
perceived in what is near are said to be caused by space; 
because they are conditioned by space alone. Remote¬ 
ness perceived in the older and proximity perceived in 
the younger are said to be caused by time; because they 
are conditioned by time alone. 

16. Weight is the non-inherent cause of falling and, 
existing only in earth and water, is a specific quality. 
Fluidity, existing in the three beginning with earth, is 
a specific quality. And, being divided into natural and 
artificial, it is of two kinds. Of these, natural fluidity 
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is in water alone. Then, for earth, sometimes fluidity is 
due to conjunction with water, sometimes, as in wax etc., 
due to conjunction with fire. For fire again, ^^e., gold etc., it 
is due to conjunction with fire. Thus must it be understood. 

17. Viscidity, existing only in water, is a specific 
quality which is the content of the cognition of viscidity etc* 

18. Cognition, happiness, misery, desire, aversion and 
volition are the specific qualities of the soul. Of these, 
except cognition, the other five beginning with happiness, 
can be understood through mental perception. Cognition 
again is to be understood through presumption, generated 
by the unintelligibility otherwise of manifestedness, which 
is another name for the manifestation of the object. 

19. That cognition is self-manifesting is the view 

of the Guru and S'ahkara; that it is 
perceptible is the view of Ak^pada. Their 
refutation is stated. 
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20. Of these, those who uphold its self-manifestation 
use thU syllogism: “ Knowledge is not dependent on 
another thing of its class in respect of the product in the 
form of an empirical usage regarding itself, because it 
produces a product of that nature in respect of another; 
for example, a lamp. Indeed, a lamp does not depend on 
another lamp in respect of the product in the form of an 
empirical usage regarding itself; therefore, cognition 
too does not depend on another cognition.” 

21. This does not stand to reason ; because there is 
“ inconstancy ” in respect of a mark which leads to the 
inference of another object and which is to be understood 
from another mark. Here, indeed, the mark which manU 
fests another depends on another mark for its own 
manifestation. 

22. Now, if it be said that if cognition Is something 
to be known, then, inertness would follow as for a jar etc., 
no; because, even according to the view of its aelf-^ 
manifestation, since the cognition present in another is to 
be understood through inference with voluntary activity 

32 
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as the mark, the result of inertness remains in the same 
position. Therefore, merely by being the object of cogni¬ 
tion,; inertness cannot be established for cognition or 
for anything else. That, the dependence on which is 
conducive to empirical usage, is non-inert; but that, the 
dependence on which is not so for anything, is inert—this 
alone is the distinction. 

23. Thus, the opposite view having been refuted, these 
syllogisms are stated to establish our own view: “ Cogni¬ 
tion is not self-manifesting, because it is a thing, like a 
jar “ The empirical usage under discussion is conditioned 
by the cognition with itself as object, because it is an empi¬ 
rical usage, like the admitted empirical usages ” ; “ The 
empirical usage about a cognition is conditioned by the 
cognition of that cognition, because it is the empirical 
usage about a cognition, like the empirical usage about a 
cognition present in another.” 

24. That a cognition is mentally perceptible is the 
view of the Logicians. And they say thus: “ Cognition 
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is perceptible, because it is a momentary specific quality 
of the soul, like happiness etc.” This is unsound, because it 
is non-conclusive ” in respect of volition, which is the cause 
of activities like breathing in the condition of deep sleep. 
And there is evidence for its non-perceptibility, namely, 
“ Cognition, which is the topic of discussion, is non-per- 
ceptible, because it is cognition, like admitted cognitions 
25. Now, even if cognition is to be understood from 
manifestedness, it is only the known manifestedness that 
can lead to its understanding. And, therefore, there must 
be another cognition of the manifestedness. This cogni¬ 
tion too is to be concluded from another manifestedness. 
Thus there results infinite regress. If this be said, it is 
not so ; because, such an infinite regress is not a defect, in 
as much as it does not cut at the root. So they declare: 

They call a defect, only such an infinite regress 
as’outs at the rooi, , v 
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26. How is it that there is no cutting at the root ? 
We say that it is because the cognition produced need not 
necessarily be cognised. Nor may it be said that what is 
not cognised cannot intelligibly be the manifester of an 
object; because the result would be that the sense of sight 
etc. too would be non-manifesters ; and being understood 
later through presumption, when there is a desire to appre¬ 
hend, is equal in both the cases. 

27. The Buddhists say that cognition is of the form 
of the jar etc. That will be refuted later. It was establish¬ 
ed, in the section dealing with the means of valid know¬ 
ledge, that cognition is of four kinds, namely, invalid cogni¬ 
tion, recollection, restatement and valid cognition. 

28. Happiness, again, is of three kinds, namely, happi¬ 
ness of this world, happiness of heaven and happiness of 
final release. Of these, the happiness of this world is 
-produced by garlands, sandaUpaste, women etc., and is 
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mixed with misery. The happiness of heaven, again, is to 
be attained in another region and is free from misery. 
That, however, has gradation, since there is declared 
heaven as fruit equally for the new and full moon sacrifices, 
jyotistoma etc. In both these cases, virtue alone is the 
cause. The happiness of final release has been mentioned 
even before. 

29. Misery, again, is of two kinds, namely, of this 
world and of the other world. Of these, misery of this world 
is produced through disease etc. But the misery of the other 
world is of the nature of Raurava, Maharaurava etc. In 
both these cases vice is the cause. 

30. Desire is of the form, “ I shall have this ” etc. But 
aversion is the particular mood whose object is an enemy. 

Volition, however, is the cause of the produc¬ 
tion of activity in the body etc. Thus has 
briefly been enumerated these qualities of 
the soul. 
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31, But impression, being divided into worldly and 
scriptural, is of two kinds. Of these, the worldly one is 
of three kinds, namely, velocity, residue and elasticity. 
Of these, velocity is a specific quality, existing in the 
five substances beginning with earth, and is the cause of 
activity. But the impression of the form of residue, is a 
specific quality existing only in the soul. Prior experience 
is its cause, but recollection is its product. But the 
impression, elasticity, is a specific quality, existing in 
tangible substances. It is like this. 

Whether kept in the hole of a reed, or tied 
up for many years, when released, the tail 
of a dog does not leave off its crooked 
nature. 

32. The scriptural impression, however, is produced by 
shaping, purifying, sprinkling, beating etc. And this is to 
'be concluded from hearing a word in the second case *, for 
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example, “ One shapes the sacrificial post ” ; “ One purifies 
ghee ” ; “ One sprinkles the rice ” ; “ One beats the paddy ” ; 
and so on. 

33. Here, indeed, by hearing the word in the second 
case, there is established the meaning, “ One shall produce 
an impression on the sacrificial post etc., through shaping 
etc.” And this is a specific quality existing only in 
things that are .already existent and are needed for some¬ 
thing else to be. So they say : 

A thing already existing and needed for some¬ 
thing else to be, is fit for an impression. 

Some say that this is included in potency. We accept 
that also. 

34. Audible sound is a quality of air and is the mani- 
fester of sound. And this has been dealt with even before. 

35. Manifestedness is what is determinative of the 

♦ 

object and, existing in all substances, is a common quality. 
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And this is to be understood by perception through the 
contact, *' identity with what is in conjunction ”. 

36. And though this manifestedness abides only in 
substances, it abides indirectly in genus, quality and 
action on account of the relation of identity therewith 
and also in non-existence for which they are counter¬ 
correlates. Hence it does not follow that they are non’- 
objects. The Preceptors have stated the definition of an 
object thus: “ An object is the abode of manifestedness.” 

37. The followers of Prabhakara say that when a 
thing becomes manifest in a cognition, that thing is the 
object of that cognition. But this does not stand to 
reason, since it would follow that the soul and the form 
of cognition too manifesting in the cognition of cloth etc. 
would be objects. 

38. Now, what is this that is called manifestedness f 
Listen. Among ordinary men and inquirers, there are 
empirical usages in the form, “ The jar appears,” The 
jar Is presented,” The jar is manifestetc. And these 
are not based on delusion; because there is no sublater. 
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If even cognitions which are not sublated are assumed to 
be based on delusion, it would follow that all cognitions 
are so. Therefore these empirical usages themselves lead 
to the assumption of an object qualified by manifestation 
for their own intelligibility. Here, the meaning of the 
word “ manifestation,” which is the qualification, is 
called manifestedness. 

39. It should not be said that the cognition which 
has arisen is itself the meaning of the word manifestation ; 
because, of cognition inherent in the soul, an empirical 
usage as inherent in the jar is unintelligible. 

40. Now, if the abode of manifestedness alone can 
be an object, how can those that are past and those that 
are yet to be, be objects, since they are not the abode of 
manifestedness ? And it should not be said that they are 
not objects at all; because the result would be that 

there cannot be an inference of. past or future rain 
33 
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from the flood in the river, rise of clouds etc. If this 
be said, it is not so *, because manifestedness is intelli¬ 
gible even in respect of what are past and of what are 
yet to be. 

41. Now, without something that can have the 
quality, how can the quality arise ? We say it is like 
number. And it cannot be said that in what are past or 
what are yet to be, there is no number at all; because it 
would follow that the empirical usages, “ Three offerings 
were offered,” “ Six cakes were eaten,” “ Ten sweets are 
to be made ” and so on are based on delusion. In the same 
way, it must be seen that non-existence too is the abode 
of manifestedness. Thus is established manifestedness. 

42. That which has the genus potentiality, which 

has a substance or action or quality as 
abode, and which is to be understood 
from Scripture and presumption, this 
the followers of KumArila speak of as 
potency. 
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This, however, being divided into worldly and scriptural, 
is of two kinds. Of these, the first is to be understood 
through presumption; for example, the potency to burn, 
in the case of fire etc. The other however, can be 
understood only from injunctions; for examplei the potency 
of sacrifice etc. to bring about heaven etc. 

43. Of these the potency of fire etc. to bum is 
present in a substance. The potency of cruelty etc. to 
bring about falling into hell is present in action. In “ One 
desiring plenty shall obtain a white offering forVayu*’ 
etc., since it is declared that a substance, only as qualified 
by the quality of white colour etc., is instrumental to 
plenty, some excellence has to be assumed even as present 
in a quality. This itself is called the potency present in a 
quality. Thus must it be seen in all oases. 

44. Here the view of the Logicians is that potency 
itself does not exist. And they justify the potency of fire 
etc. to burn etc* by their distinctive natures. 
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45, This does not stand to reason; because one’s 
own nature exists as long as the substance lasts, while 
burning etc. can be destroyed by a gem, charm etc.; also 
because it follows that even by “ one’s own nature ” potency 
alone is understood under another term. 

46. And it should not be said that burning is due only 
to the non-existence of a counteracting agent; because 
non-existence is nowhere a causal condition. And it 
should not be said that since sin is found as a consequence 
of the non-performance of obligatory rites, its not being a 
causal condition is non-established; because there too, 
there is acknowledged as the cause of sin only faults that 
are unavoidable, that come about day by day, and that 
are not destroyed by the obligatory rites. So they say : 

But when a non-intelligent person, not doing 
something in its proper time, does something 
else, his sin is due only to that; it is not 
produced by non-performance. 
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47. If it be asked how then non-existence of the 
cognition of particularity can generate a doubt, it is because 
non-existence there is what makes known, and because 
there is a distinction between what makes known and what 
is a causal condition. Thus, potency has necessarily to be 
acknowledged. 

48. Then, the followers of Prabhakara say that this 
potency is a distinct category and that it is to be understood 
through inference. This does not stand to reason; because 
there is parsimony in assuming this to be a quality of a 
category that is already established. Otherwise there 
results prolixity. That potency is a distinct category too 
is certainly acceptable to the followers of Kumarila. But that 
it is to be understood through inference was refuted by 
ourselves in investigating inference, when we established 
that only that mark whose ^ relation is perceived can lead 
to an inference. 
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49. Now, how is potency to be apprehended through 
presumption ? This is the reply : 

From that kind of conjunction with fire 
whence burning is always seen, since from 
the very same kind it is not seen, when a 
charm etc. are applied, 

Other than conjunction with fire, some 
further cause or other there is, either visible 
or invisible ; the general valid cognition of 
this nature 

Comes into conflict with the valid cognition 
of non-existence resulting from the non¬ 
perception of what is perceptible. Here, 
when there is opposition between these 
two, for the sake of avoiding the opposition 
there is assumed 
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A certain invisible cause; this is'spoken of 
as potency, because of the presence of 
the definition stated with reference to the 
qualities, it is considered to be a quality. 

Since it exists in all the substances this too is a common 
quality. 

50. Now, if it be asked how it is a quality since it 
exists even in those which are different from substances, 
it is not so; because the definition of substance, *'A sub¬ 
stance is the abode of quality ” is not accepted by us. And 
this definition of substance stated by the Logicians is over- 
pervasive, because by themselves it is stated that qualities 
too are the abode of number in 

By KapSida himself, there have been enumerat¬ 
ed twenty-four qualities,’* 

and number is accepted as a quality. Thus are established 
the qualities. 
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51. Here the Logicians, however, do not accept audi¬ 
ble sound, manifestedness and potency as qualities. And 
they look to sound, virtue and vice as qualities. Of these, 
the view that audible sound etc. are not qualities must be 
understood to be refuted by the justification of their being 
qualities. That sound is a substance, however, has already 
been justified. 

52. The view of the Logicians that virtue and vice 
are specific qualities of the soul is certainly to be ignored ; 
because the words “ virtue ” and “ vice ” are not found used 
by ordinary people in respect of specific qualities of the 
soul. So they say : 

According to us, the meanings of all words are to 
be understood from usage in the world. 

53. Further, virtue is only the instrument of prosperity. 
Indeed, scripture does not say of a quality of the soul that 
It is an instrument of prosperity for any one, as it does in 
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the case of Agnihotra in the form, “ From Agnihotra 
heaven results *\ Therefore, there is no virtue-ncss in that* 
By this it must be understood that there are refuted merit, 
primal atoms, the unseen result etc., which according to the 
doctrine of the Buddhists, the followers of Prabhakara etc., 
are what are expressed by the word “ virtue This is said 
by the Preceptors : 

In respect of pudgala, merits, man’s qualities, 
previous births, the use of the word virtue is not 
seen. Nor can they be known from scripture 
etc. to be instrumental to the human goal. 

54. Further, that the optative mood etc. express the 
unseen result, which is otherwise called “ that which is to 
be produced ” etc., and which is absolutely not seen before, 
this too is only the obstinacy of the followers of 

Prabhakara; because nowhere is a word found used 

* 

without the ascertainment of the relation of the name and 

84 
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the named through another means of valid knowledge, and 
because, if this be understood even from the optative 
mood etc., there would result reciprocal dependence. 
Therefore since the expression of the unseen result 
by the optative mood etc. is unintelligible, the ex¬ 
pression of the unseen result by the word “ virtue ” is 
unintelligible. 

55. Now, one learns the meaning as something to be 
done. It is thus. In the case of everything to be done, 
like suckling, the activity of *' the independent one ” is seen 
only out of the knowledge in the form, “ This is to be done 
by me And then, on seeing the intermediate elder, 
doing something immediately after hearing the words of 
the elder who commands, “ Bring the cow,’* the one who 
desires to learn understands, “ Certainly from that sentence 
there has arisen the knowledge of this having to be done,** 
since the activity is otherwise unintelligible. And, then, 
there arises for him the knowledge that this sentence states 
what is to be done by him* 
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56. Later on, through insertion and deletion, one 
ascertains that the optative mood etc. express something 
to be done as syntactically related to the other words, and 
that the other words express their own meanings as related 
to something to be done. Thus one learns the meaning 
that some action is to be done. Then again, in One who 
desires heaven shall sacrifice ” etc., since there is conflict 
in the proximity of the optative mood etc. to the words 

One who desires heaven ” if they (the optative mood etc.) 
signify something to be done which is momentarily 
destroyed, there arises the learning of the unseen result 
as the meaning in this way: “ The principal meaning of 
the optative mood etc. is only the unseen result issuing 
from the act, the action to be done, however, is through 
secondary implication.” 

57. If this be said, it is not so; because there is no 
rule that one learns the meaning as something to be done. 
It is thus. For a youngster who has seen the birth of the 
son, who hurries after the servant running to give the 
information to the father and who observes the father 
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putting on a cheerful countenance immediately after 
hearing the words of the servant, “ A son is born to you,” 
there arises the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence 
in the form, “ This sentence states the birth of a son ” ; 
and in the wake of such a knowledge, when sentences 
like “ Your son is happy,” are heard, through insertion 
and deletion as before, there arises the learning that the 
words, “ the son ” etc, signify the things, the son etc. 

58. Now, if you thick that since there are seen many 
other things like the easy delivery of the woman, there is 
not established any elimination, then, in the case of 
the words of one who commands, “ Bring the cow,” what is 
seen first is only the going of the hearer ; and hence, how 
can there be the inference that what is meant is something 
to be done in the form of bringing the cow, which comes 
about at a later time ? 

59* Indeed, the knowledge that something to be done 
is not wbat induces activity, because what induces activity 
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is only the knowledge that what is to be accomplished by 
the volition is a means to what is desired. And this is not 
unacceptable to you, because you yourself have said that 
one engages oneself in activity in respect of a thing 
knowing, “ This is to be done by methrough the 
knowledge that it is a means to what is desired. Therefore 
what is done by a sentence is to state the knowledge that 
something is a means to what is desired. 

60. It is again reasonable to acknowledge that the 
knowledge that something to be done which is another way 
of stating the desire to do, is produced by the knowledge 
of that something being a means to what is desired, since 
it stands, “ The meaning of the sacred teaching is what can 
be got through no other means ”. The definition of what is 
to be done in the form, “ What is to be done is the principal 
in respect of volition and is produced by volition,” has to 
be discarded, being inconstant in respect of the fruit. And 
therefore, since the expression of the unseen result by the 
optative mood etc. is unintelligible, unseen result is not 
what is expressed by the word, ‘ virtue 
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61. What then are virtue and vice, in respect of 
which the words “ virtue ” and “ vice ” are used in the 
world ? Listen. Ordinary people use the word “ virtue ” in 
respect of sacrifice etc. ; because those who perform 
sacrifices are spoken of as virtuous. The use of the word 
“ vice,*’ however, is in respect of cruelty, drinking 
intoxicants etc. So they say : 

That those who, even seeing no other result, 
perform sacrifices etc. are spoken of as virtuous, 
is, it is understood, due to association with that 
(sacrifice). 

62. In this connection, S*alikanatha says : “ The use 
of the word, ‘ virtuous ’ in respect of one who performs 
sacrifices etc. is conditioned by his performance of what is 
enjoined. Therefore, indeed, the word, ‘ virtuous ’ is not used 
in respect of one who performs a sacrifice for which he is not 
eligible.” This does not stand to reason ; because they are 
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accepted as virtue only in so far as they are means to pros¬ 
perity. Indeed, the performance of a sacrifice etc. for which 
one is not eligible, is not a means to prosperity. Therefore, the 
use of the word, “virtue” is only in respect of sacrifice etc. 

63. This is not merely in the world. In the Veda too 
occurs this : “ The gods performed sacrifice for the sake of 
sacrifice ; they became the primal virtues.” Here, indeed, 
scripture itself clearly says that it is virtue itself that is 
expressed by the word sacrifice. The variation of gender 
and number is due to Vedic usage. 

64. Further, scripture speaks only of sacrifice etc. as 
means to prosperity. It is thus. There is the scripture, “ One 
desiring heaven shall sacrifice with the jyotistoma ”. Here, 
in sentences where optative, imperative and the suffix 
“ tavya ” (to be done) are used, there are understood two 
productive operations, namely, the verbal productive opera¬ 
tion and the objective productive operation. Of these, 
the objective productive operation is common to all the 
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verbs. The other, however, is to be expressed by the optative 
mood etc. So say the Preceptors : 

The verbal productive operation alone is the one 
which the optative mood etc. express. But the 
other productive operation is of the nature of 
the object, and is found in all verbs. 

65. Of these, this is the mode of expressing the 
objective productive operation. The meaning of the 
optative suffix that is used in “ shall sacrifice ” is “ one 
shall produce ”. Here, the expectancy in the form “ What 
shall one produce ? ** the word “ heaven ” fulfils in the form 
“ One shall produce heaven,” that word being used as 
qualification of what is enjoined ; the expectancy in the 
form “ By what means shall one produce f ” the word 
“ sacrifice,” which is the meaning of the stem, fulfils in the 
form “ One shall produce by means of sacrifice ’*; the 
expectancy in the form “ How shall one produce t ” the 
statements of subsidiaries and minor subsidiaries fulfil in 
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the form “ After making the fire, one shall produce by 
procuring the subsidiaries through anvadhana, prayaja 
etc.” 

66. And then, after the sacrifice, on the basis of the 
opposition of two valid cognitions, namely, the non-percep¬ 
tion of heaven and the scriptural statement of instrumenta¬ 
lity, “ the Presumption from what is heard ” will lead to the 
assumption of the expression, “ After securing the unseen 
result ”. Therefore there results the meaning in the form, 
“ With the jyotig*toma sacrifice as the means, having 
previously done anvadhana, prayaja etc., and after securing 
the unseen result, one shall produce heaven In the very 
same way, in cases like, “ One makes a jar ” too, there must 
be seen in the case of even in all verbs, the meaning in 
the form, “ Taking clay, staff, wheel etc. as auxiliaries, 
through the operation which forms the meaning of the stem, 
one brings into being a jar 

67. Then, for verbal productive operation, what is to 
be produced is the activity of ,the person, like heaven in the 

other case; the relation of the optative mood etc. with 
86 
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that production, defined as that of the expressed with the 
expression, is the instrument, like sacrifice in the other 
case; the statements of praise which generate an 
enthusiasm in the action, take the position of the ‘‘ how 
to do,'’ like the statements of the subsidiaries and minor 
subsidiaries. This is the difference. 

68. This is stated in accordance with the view of 
Sucarita etc., who follow the VUrtika passage, “ The verbal 
production ” and so on. 

“ Their instrumentality in respect of prosperity is 
always understood from the Vedas. It is in 
respect of what is instrumental to the agent^s 
desire, that there is the ordinary cognition ‘ this 
is to be done 

By Cid&nanda and others, who follow this and other 
Vartika passages, it is said again that the meaning of an 
injunction is only the statement of instrumentality to what 
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is desired. But by Paritoi|a, Parthasarathi and others, 
this is explained in different places by adopting both these 
alternatives. This is to be understood from their respective 
works. 

69. In truth, however, both these definitions have the 
same meaning. Indeed, the consolidated sense of the 
productive operation is: “One shall do this, by means of 
this, in this way.” Therefore, the relation too of what is 
to be accomplished and the means is certainly the 
meaning of the expression, “productive activity”. This 
is said in the Ka^ka: “indeed, one cannot produce, if 
one does not know the relation of the particular things 
to be accomplished and the means, such as heaven, 
sacrifice etc.” 

70. In any case, nothing other than a sacrifice can be 
a virtue, as instrumental to prosperity, so far as can be 
understood from the world or from the vedas. Similarly, 
only cruelty etc. are vice, as instrumental to falling into 
hell etc. Sacrifice, cruelty etc. are of the nature of 
substances, qualities or actions. Therefore virtue and vice 
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are included even in them. This is said by the adorable 
Preceptors : 

Prosperity, indeed, is the satisfaction of the 
person. This is to be accomplished through 
substances, qualities, or actions, as defined by 
scripture. Therefore these alone are virtues. 

71. And the unseen result in “One shall produce 
heaven after producing the unseen result,” need not be 
assumed as a distinct quality or category ; 

Therefore, it is the mere potency of sacrifice etc. 
that are active in respect of their fruits, or of 
cattle etc. while they are being produced 
that is the unseen result; it is nothing distinct 
from that; 

because, this is included in potency. Therefore qualities 
are only those we have mentioned. 
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5. Action 

1. They, who know what action is, know as 

action that which abides only in non- 
pervasive substances, is perceptible, is of 
the nature of motion and is the cause of 
disjunction and conjunction. 

And this is only of five kinds, being divided into going 
upward, going downward, contraction, expansion and 
motion in general. 

2. Here, the followers of Prabhakara and others do 
not accept action as capable of being understood through 
the sense of sight. This dpes not stand to reason. Because 
perceptibility of this too, as that of a jar etc*, is established 
through its uniform and not otherwise explained co-presence 
and co-absence with the sense-organ. 
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3. Now, action is to be inferred from conjunction 
and disjunction alone. Therefore, co-presence and co¬ 
absence with the sense-organ is exhausted even with the 
perception of conjunction and disjunction. Therefore, 
“being not otherwise explained” is certainly non-establish- 
ed. So says Bha^tavispu ; 

Action is super-sensuous, because it is an activity, 
like the activity present in the sun. The 
presence of the sense of sight where that action 
is present is exhausted with the perception of 
the probans. 

4. This is not sound; because non-perceptibility is 
dependent on a pervasion resulting from the absence of the 
not otherwise explained co-presence and co-absence of the 
sense-organ. 

5. And it should not be said that since even when 
there is conjunction and disjunctions they (co-presence 
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and co-absence) are otherwise explained, **not being 
otherwise explained ” is non-established; because if 
conjunction and disjunction alone form the field of the 
sense-organ, and if action be inferred from them, then there 
would follow the assumption of action in the post too from 
the conjunction and disjunction of a hawk. 

6. Then the view may be that what leads to the 
inference of action is only such a conjunction of an object 
which is preceded by disjunction from another object, but 
that in the case of the post, since conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion are seen only with the hawk, there is no assump¬ 
tion of action there. In that case, in a post from which 
there is the disjunction of one hawk and with which 
there is the conjunction of another hawk, action would 
have to be assumed. In a pillar etc., standing fixed in 
the current of a river, since there is conjunction and 
disjunction of water-parts, the assumption of action too 
will become unavoidable. 

7. Now, if it be said that, since even by the 
assumption of action in the hawk etc., where action is 
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ascertained from other sources, the conjunction and 
disjunction in the post become intelligible, there is no 
assumption of action in the latter, it cannot be so ; because, 
if action is imperceptible, action in a hawk being 
ascertained from any other source is unintelligible. It is 
thus. According to you, the ascertainment of action in 
the bird cannot be by seeing conjunction and disjunction 
with the ethorial region, because the etherial region, 
according to you, being imperceptible, the perception of 
conjunction with and disjunction from it are unintelligible. 

8. Nor is there ascertainment of action by seeing 
conjunction and disjunction in the light-parts present in 
the etherial region, because there too, by seeing conjunction 
and disjunction of the light-parts themselves with reference 
to the hawk, the result would be the assumption of action 
in the light-parts themselves. Similarly must it be pointed 
out in all other cases. Thus the very division into 
movable and immovable, well-known to the entire world, 
would have their funeral rites performed by you long- 
lived ones. 
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9. Further, the cognition, *‘ The fire-fly falls in the 
darkness ” would certainly be baseless ; because to you, who 
maintain that the category, darkness, is absolutely non¬ 
existent, the perception of conjunction with and separation 
from it are unintelligible. And it should not be said that 
there too there are conjunction and disjunction with reference 
to the light-parts present in the fire-fly itself; because 
never can there be the cognition of the disjunction of the 
fire-fly with reference to the light present in itself. 

10. Nor may it be said that the assumption of action 
in the fire-fly is from the conjunction and disjunction in 
space inferred from having to move the eyes in seeing; 
because this is not possible in the case of falling towards 
one ; and because as before there results the assumption of 
action in space etc. If it be said that since space etc. are 
all-pervasive, there can be no assumption of action there, 
it is not so ; because up to now it has not been settled that 

all-pervasive substances can have no action. 

86 
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11. For one who is in a boat and who looks only at 
its middle with his face down, the cognition that it has no 
action, though it has action, is certainly a delusion 
conditioned by the defect produced by extreme proximity ; 
and in the case of what is far away, it is conditioned by 
the defect of being extremely far away. Indeed in these 
cases, even the size of the boat is not apprehended. 
Therefore, in such positions, the non-cognition of action is 
due simply to the absence of the reciprocal conjunction 
consisting in the four-fold contact of the parts and the 
wholes in the case of both the object and the sense organ; it is 
not due to the non-perception of conjunction and disjunction. 

12. Further, the Bhasya too, “ Just as, seeing the 
arrival of Devadatta at another place preceded by a motion, 
there is the recollection of motion in the sun too ” must be 
enclosed in a circle ; for, since in both the cases action is to 
be inferred, it is not intelligible to exhibit them as the 
illustration and what is illustrated. 
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13. Further, if action were not perceptible, then there 
would be no action at all; conjunction and disjunction 
require, indeed, merely some non-inherent cause; in 
this case, let the non-inherent cause be only the conjunc¬ 
tion with the body of a soul exercising volition; why 
should action be assumed ? 

14. Now, where conjunction is the non-inherent 
cause, there the product is generated in its own abode or in 
what is inherent in that abode ; for example, when the con¬ 
junction of the threads is the non-inherent cause, the 
cloth exists in the threads which form its abode ; also for 
example, when the conjunction of spread out parts is the 
non-inherent cause, grossness exists in the “ whole 
which is inherent in its abode. Hence, how does the con¬ 
junction with the body of a soul exercising volition produce 
the effect called conjunction in some space which is different 
from its abode and what is inherent in that abode ? Thus 
action alone is the non-inherent cause. 
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15. If this be said, it is not so; because, since the 
oonjunction of two atoms is seen to produce an effect in the 
third atom, which is different from the abode of that 
conjunction and what is inherent in that abode, such a rule 
is inconstant. Therefore action is established by perception 
alone. 


6. Non-Existence 

1. Thus the nature of positive categories having 

been well described, we consider the fifth 
category too, called non-existence. 

2. Now, certainly, there are even some positive 
categories left over; thus say the followers of Prabhakara ; 
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Substance, quality and action, genus and potency, 
similarity and number, inherence : these are the 
eight categories. Now, analytically and briefly 
I will deal with them according to the doctrine 
of the Guru. 

3. Substance, quality and action, genus depending on 

these three, particularity and inherence, these 
six are accepted as the categories ; 

so say the Logicians. Also: “ Means of valid know¬ 
ledge, objects of valid knowledge, doubt, purpose, exam¬ 
ple, final doctrine, members of the syllogism, counter¬ 
argument, demonstration, disputation, destructive reason¬ 
ing, wrangling, fallacies, perversion, quibbling, vulnerable 
points—by knowing the truth of these, there is the attain¬ 
ment of the highest good.” Then how can the statement 
** well described ” stand to reason T 

4. If this be said, it^ is not so. Of these, potency 
and number, enumerated by the followers of Prabbakara 
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are only qualities ; this has been explained in determining 
the qualities. And the similarity of the gavaya present in 
the cow cannot be a distinct reality ; because the cognition 
of the similarity of gavaya in a cow is intelligible even by 
the existence in the cow too of qualities, parts and generality 
present in the gavaya. 

5. Now, if the cognition of similarity meant merely 
qualities, parts and generality, the cognition should be 
produced in the form “ that ” ; but here the cognition is 
produced in the form “ Similar to that ”; as says 
Bhavanatha : “ The cognition of it is, indeed, in the form, 
‘ similar to that,’ not in the form, ‘ that 

6. This too does not stand to reason ; for there is 
differentiation in this way: the qualities, parts and generality 
present in the gavaya, when considered as existing in the 
cow, become the object of the cognition, similar to that,” 
and, when considered in their own form, become the object 
of the constant cognition, that,” just as Devadatta, when 
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considered as generated by Yajnadatta, becomes the object 
of the cognition, “ the son of Yajnadatta,'’ but when 
considered in his own form, becomes the object merely of 
the cognition “ Devadatta ”. 

7. Further, if similarity be a distinct reality, how 
can there be intelligibility for the cognitions like “ Cow 
is very similar to a gavaya, but slightly similar to a boar” ? 
Indeed, according to your view, smallness and greatness are 
not possible for similarity. And it cannot be said that 
smallness and greatness are due to difference in size, 
because there is no size except for substances. Nor is 
the difference in size due to the difference in the size of 
the abodes, because the abode is one and the same cow. 
But according to our view, it is easy to make a distinction 
thus : there is smallness in similarity for (Jualities, parts 
and generality, when they are smaller in number, and 
greatness in similarity when they are larger in number. 
Therefore similarity is certainly to be included in substance 
etc. 
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8. Particularity and inherence are co-disciples with 
the hare’s horn, because there is no authority for their 
establishment* Now, certainly there is inference for esta¬ 
blishing particularity, namely, “ The primal atoms having 
a common genus and having common qualities and products, 
and released souls have inherent therein attributes which 
differentiate them from one another, because they are 
substances, like a jar”. 

9. This does not stand to reason; because by the 
acceptance of distinctness, the probandum has already 
been established. Therefore the Vais'esikas who say that 
particularity is the content of the knowledge of a mere 
differentiation existing in eternal substances, are to be 
understood to be refuted, 

10. For inherence too, perception or inference should 
be the authority. Of these, perception is not admitted by 
the Logicians, because it is not manifested. And it should 
not be said that since in cognitions like White colour has 
the cloth as abode,” “ There is white colour in this cloth,** 
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have uniform co-presence and co-absence with the sense- 
organs, inherence is perceptible; because since the very 
existence of inherence is under dispute, that these 
cognitions have inherence as content is non-established. 
When inherence is established, to say that such cognitions 
have inherence as content will be intelligible. 

11. And what contact has inherence with the sense- 
organs ? It is not the relation of the subject and attribute, 
because it has already been justified that this cannot be 
established as a sense-contact; and other contacts are 
unintelligible and are not admitted. 

12« And inference, as acknowledged by the followers 
of Prabhakara, is not the authority ; because in this case, 
the inference, “ The cognition that there is oowness in this 
cow is conditioned by the relation of the abode and what is 
to abide, because of the cognition ‘ in this ’ like the cogni¬ 
tion that there is rice in this jar/’ is unintelligible^ since 
87 
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there is inconstancy with the cognition, There is no jar 
on this floor”. But the inference, “ What is under dispute 
is conditioned by the relation of the subject and attribute, be¬ 
cause it is the cognition of the qualified, like the cognition 
of one having a stick,” is to be discarded on account of 
inconstancy with the cognition, “ The jar is destroyed 

13. As for what was said by BhavanStha, “ The 
appearance of a thing, though it did not come and though 
it was not there, as dependent on an object that is 
produced, indicates inherence,” here, this question may 
be asked: “ Is such appearance pervaded by inherence, 
or is it unintelligible without that?” Now, it is not so 
pervaded, because without seeing them together elsewhere, 
the apprehension of pervasion is unintelligible. Nor is it 
unintelligible without inherence, because it is intelligible 
through non-difference which can tolerate difference. 

14. Further, is inherence absolutely non-different from 
the two correlates of inherence or not ? Now, it is not 
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non-difFerent, because there would follow the absence of 
inherence as distinct from the correlates of inherence. If, 
however, it be different, has inherence a relation with the 
two correlates of inherence or not ? Now, it cannot be said 
that there is ; because, that relation too being inherence, 
if another relation is assumed, there must be a similar one 
for that too; and there would result infinite regress. 

15. Nor can it be said that there is not; for if there 
be the absence of the reciprocal relation among the mass, 
its genus and inherence, there would follow the adoption of 
the empirical usage, “ The mass, cowness and inherence,” 
discarding the empirical usage, “ This is a cow ”. Therefore, 
between parts and the whole, quality and what has that 
quality, genus and that which possesses that genus, and 
action and what has activity, the reciprocal relation is 
identity alone ; and this has already been said. 

16. Although '‘means qf valid knowledge” etc. are 
included even in this, still it is said by Kes'avamis'ra 
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himself in the section dealing with the six categories, “ On 
account of a purpose, there is separate treatment 
Although means of valid knowledge like perception are 
included in the objects of valid knowledge in the form of 
sense-organs, their contact, cognition, manifestedness etc., 
yet, since they are not intelligible as objects of valid 
knowledge without means of valid knowledge, and since 
the establishment of the objects of cognition depends on 
means of cognition, the separate treatment of the means of 
valid knowledge is quite reasonable. The inclusion of 
doubt, purpose etc. in this is clear. 

17. Therefore, since the positive categories are 
included even in these, and since what are not so included 
are not intelligible as categories, the treatment of the 
category, non-existence (hereafter) stands to reason. 

The category which has only a fourfold 
division, as divided into prior non-existence 
etc., and which is to be understood through 
the sixth means of valid knowledge, is 
called non-existence, 
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18. Non-existence is of two kinds, relational non¬ 
existence and reciprocal non-existence. Of these, relational 
non-existence is of three kinds, namely, prior non-existence, 
non-existence on destruction and absolute non-existence. 

The non-existence of curd in milk is said to be 
prior non-existence by experts ; but the non¬ 
existence of milk in curd is non-existence 
through destruction: so say the Preceptors; 
what is called absolute non-existence is 
the absence of colovir etc. in air etc.; 
the non-existence of clothness etc. in jar 
etc. quickly makes clear reciprocal non¬ 
existence. 

Prabh&kara however said that there is no 
category called non-existence. According 
to his view, the non-existence of the jar etc. 
is considered only as the bare floor. 
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19, What has been said in, “ Non-existence is another 
existence,” is weak. “ The floor is devoid of a jar,” “ On 
this floor there is no jar” : since these and other empirical 
usages relating to qualified objects have as basis the 
cognition of the .floor as qualified by something, some 
distinct reality has necessarily to be resorted to as being 
the qualification thereof. It is not admissible that this 
empirical usage is due merely to the cognition of the 
floor, because this empirical usage would follow even in 
respect of the floor where there is a jar. Indeed, there 
too, there is the cognition of the floor. 

20. Now, if it be said that the cognition of “that 
alone ” is the cause of the empirical usage of non-existence, 
not so; if the word “ alone ” signifies something other than 
the floor there results its being a distinct reality ; if it does 
not signify anything else, there is the possibility (of the 
empirical usage) where there is a jar, and as such the defect 
previously stated is not surmountedv 
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21. Nor may it be said that its cause is the cognition 
of the solitary floor. If the word “ solitary ” signifies 
relation to the number one, there is this possibility even 
v;here there is the jar. If it signifies “not associated 
with a second ” by the rule, ‘ To the stem, the suffix 
‘ akinic,’ in the sense of ‘having no associate,*” there 
would result a distinct reality, and thus the principle of 
“at the toll-gate at morn” is not even thus surmounted. 
By these reasonings, it must be understood that words like 
“merely ” too are explained. 

22. Here says BhavanEtha: “Where there is the 
cognition of a non-existence, there, there is no cognition 
of . the existence of what is related, but there is the 
cognition of an existence: thus a two-fold cognition of 
existence must be established. Of these, the cognition of 
the existence as distinct from the cognition of the existence 
of what is related, is cognition of ‘ that alone *; and 
what is made known by that cognition is ‘ that alone ’; 
hence there is nothing else to be known.” 
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23 * Here it may be asked: *' What is it that is to be 
known from the cognition of existence, as distinct from 
the cognition of the existence of what is related ? * Now 
it has been said that what is made known by that cognition 
is ‘ that alone *. In that case, if the word “ alone ’* 
signifies something more than the floor, there is another 
reality ; if it does not signify something more, there results 
its possibility even where there is jar. 

24. Now if it be said that where there is a jar there 
is the cognition only of what is related, and that conse¬ 
quently there is not the said contingency, no; because in 
the manner stated above, both the cognitions of existence 
come in even there. Otherwise, the word “alone”, it 
would follow, has the meaning of something more. Further, 
as for what was said that the cognition of existence is 
different from the cognition of the existence of what ie 
related, there the word “different” means only “what 
is not related ”; this comes in inevitably. Hence the 
previous defect is not got over. Therefore a separate 
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reality called non-existence must necessarily be resorted to. 
Therefore the categories are certainly five. 

25. Now, so long as there lives the Msdhyamika 
who upholds that the universe is but a void, how can there 
be established the five-fold division of categories ? Indeed, 
this is what he says: “The cognition under dispute has 
void as its content, because it is a cognition, like dream- 
cognition etc.” Now, there (in dream) too there certainly 
exists the cognition and hence how can the universe be of 
the nature of a void ? If this be asked, it is not so ; because 
in the absence of something to be known, the knowledge 
too is absent. Therefore the world is only an illusory 
modification of the void. 

26. There comes forward the YogEcara unable to put 
up with this non-existence of cognition as stated by the 
Madhyamika. Let what is known be non-existent; since 
in dream etc., even though there is the complete non¬ 
existence of what are known, they are yet cognised, with 
these as example, the complete non-existence even of what 
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are under dispute can well be understood. Cognition, 
however, cannot be denied, because even in dream etc. 
cognition is seen to arise. 

27. Nor from the absence of what is to be known 
can the absence of cognition too be assumed, since it 
conflicts with experience. Therefore, cognition itself is 
transformed in the form of the jar etc., in the universe of 
the waking condition ; and by the immediately following 
cognition that itself is cognised. Therefore the form of the 
jar etc. that is cognised belongs to the cognition itself. 
Further, jar etc. are certainly non-different from the cogni¬ 
tion, which is by nature self-luminous. Thus there is the 
syllogism: “ That which is luminous is not different from 
luminosity, for example the lamp as accepted by both 
parties.*’ Therefore the universe is an illusory trans¬ 
formation of cognition. 

28. When the YogacSra has established this, there 
comes forward the Sautrantika who does not put up with 
the denial of external reality. Let it be that cognition 
has the form. Even then it is not possible to deny 
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external reality. Since the external objects form a ground 
merely for conferring various forms on cognition which 
is one in nature, it is difficult to make it intelligible that 
cognition which is of but one nature is transformed 
variously into the forms of blue, yellow etc. Therefore, 
since the forms of cognitions are seen to be various in 
nature, external objects too, quite momentary, are to be 
inferred from the particularity seen in the forms of 
cognition, as forming the ground for conferring such and 
such forms. 

29. And it may not be said that if external objects 
are only inferable in all cases, there would result the 
breakdown of the distinction of perception and inference; 
because there is this distinction: that which is directly the 
ground for conferring a form is perceptible; but that which 
is indirectly so is to be inferred. 

30. Then comes forward the VaibhSsika who does 
not put up with the external objects being only inferable 
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in all oases. How do things like blue confer a form on 
cognition ? It must be seen or inferred. Now it is not 
inferred, since prior to conferring a form, its inference 
cannot arise. If it is seen, then objects like blue must 
necessarily be admitted to be perceptible, since other¬ 
wise their being the ground for conferring form is 
unintelligible. If what has no relation is a ground, it 
would follow that anything may be a ground for anything. 
Thus it stands that objects are momentarily perishable 
and perceptible. 

31. All these four are the disciples of Buddha. Here 
is a stanza which condenses their doctrines: 


The Madhyamika who comes foremost con¬ 
siders the entire universe as an illusory 
transformation of the void; according to the 
Yogacftra view, cognitions exist, and every¬ 
thing is their illusory transformation; the 
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Sautrantika holds that there are objects 
which are momentary, and which are in¬ 
ferred from cognitions; and the Vaibhasika 
says that everything is perceptible and 
momentarily perishable. 


Of these, there remains only the view of momentariness 
to be refuted by us, since the others have been refuted by 
the members of their own herd. 

32. Now, for momentariness the authority is either 
perception or inference, since in your view there is no 
authority beyond these. Now, it cannot be perception, be¬ 
cause through the perceptual re-cognition in the form, 
“ This is that same jar,’* it proclaims the unity between 
the former and the later moments. And it must not be 
said that this unity is an illusion due to the rise of similars 
one after another, because the repeated production of a jar 
etc. is not possible in the absence of clay, staff, wheel etc. 
Nor may it be said that the production may be from 
the cognition itself; because from the intelligibility of 
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production from cognition itself even before, there would 
result the non-utility of clay, staff, wheel etc. 

33. Nor can momentariness be justified through 
inference, in the form, “ Every existent is momentary, 
because it is existent, like cognition*’ because it has 
its content sublated, coming as it does into conflict with 
the perceptual re-cognition which rises more firmly, and 
thus, like the inference of fire being cold, becomes non- 
authoritative; and because the example is non-established, 
since even cognition is acknowledged to last for two or 
three moments. 

34. Again in this connection, by the very same reason¬ 
ings the followers of the Upanisads establish the illusori¬ 
ness of objects as established through perception and other 
means of valid knowledge in the form, The universe is an 
illusion) because it is perceptible, like the dream world 
Vedanta passages like, “Here there is no plurality ” are 
also authority for this. Therefore since the world as esta¬ 
blished by perception and other means of valid knowledge 
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is illusory, for Vedanta passages like, “Brahman is one 
only without a second,** validity remains intact in respect 
of their literal sense. 

35. To this we reply. Of these, as for what was said 
that there is illusoriness because of perceptibility, now 
what is it that is called illusoriness ? Is it absolute non¬ 
reality, or is it being other than reality and non-reality, 
or is it being the content of subiation ? It is not the first, 
since of what is absolutely non-real cognition is unintelli¬ 
gible, as of a man’s horn etc. Nor is it being other than 
reality and non-reality, since, such a thing not having 
been known elsewhere, there comes in the fallacy of 
“ non-established qualification *’ for the subject. 

36. Now it is certainly established that the dream-world 
etc. are other than reality and non-reality, according to all 
disputants. It is thus: since of what is unreal cogni¬ 
tion is unintelligible, as of a man’s horn, and since 
of what is real subiation is unintelligible as of the 
intelligent self, and since the bringing in of existence and 
non-existence in the same place is unintelligible, it is 
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established that the dream-world etc. are other than reality 
and non-reality. And hence there is no fallacy of “non- 
established qualification ”. 

37. It is not so. Since the cognition of what is other 
than real is unintelligible as of a man’s horn, and since 
sublation of what is other than unreal is unintelligible as 
of the intelligent self, even though there can be the 
assumption of something being other than reality and 
non-reality, cognition and sublation are unintelligible in 
respect of the dream-world. Therefore the statement that 
on account of the unintelligibility otherwise of cognition 
and sublation, there is its being other than reality and 
non-reality, is empty verbiage. Therefore, being other 
than reality and non-reality is certainly non-established 
for us. Hence the fallacy of “non-established qualifica¬ 
tion ” stands to reason. 

38* Nor is being the content of sublation the meaning 
of the word “ illusory,” since there is not found 
another authority that sublates the world in the waking 
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condition. And it should not be said that this very inference 
is the sublater; because since this inference can be sub- 
lated by the manifestation of the world, its own rise is 
unintelligible, like the inference of fire being cold. 

39. Now, if it be said that since the manifestation 
of the world is illusory, the inference can reasonably arise, 
it is not so; because there results reciprocal dependence in 
this way: the inference can arise if the manifestation of 
the world is illusory ; and it is illusory if the inference can 
arise. In the same way must be understood the reciprocal 
dependence even in respect of the non-dualistio scriptural 
texts coming up. 

40. Therefore non-dualistic scriptural texts too are 
not authoritative in respect of their literal sense. Thus is 
established the reality of substance, quality, genus and 
action and of non-existence, that are established on 
the unsublated authority of pjerception etc. 


39 
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7. Conclusion 


If here there is anything of the doctrine of Kuma- 
rila whose meaning is difficult or whose meaning is 
conflicting, all such things have to be examined by men 
of cultured mind. And may all my performances in 
the form of prattling turn out to be an adoration of 
Hari whose form of absolute bliss is extolled in the 
Vedanta. 

Oh, the hosts of evil karmas, keep away from this 
creeper-like body of mine. I say this on account of the 
friendship that has grown out of familiarity; do not 
entertain any doubts to the contrary. Lo, the Lord 
who is the embodiment of the fortunes in plenty of 
Bhargavl, vouchsafes unto us born of your line, a feast 
for the eyes by his limbs beautiful, blue like the bloom 
of the dark lily. 
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There is Puru^ttama famed in the three worlds for 
his intelligence and learning. There is a son to his 
daughter. From his son who is an ocean of the doctrine 
of Kumarila, who is known in the three worlds as 
Subrahmanya, having drunk the nectar of sacred teach¬ 
ing, I Narayaiia by name, have completed this treatise. 

May Krishna, the Lord of the gods, skilled in con¬ 
ferring learning, take away the darkness from my heart, 
and develop in me all auspiciousness. 

I, Narayapa by name, write this for the ridicule of 
the entire world, I who learned the logical methods of 
the kaslika from Subrahmanya, a prominent Brahmin, 
and later the entire doctrine of Kumarila from the 
Teacher, Rama, who learned the path of Poetry from 
Krishna who became eminent among the inquirers into 
the meanings of Poetry. 
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This is the supreme magic pigment for those who 
desire to find out the gem of reasoning in the ocean of 
Kumarila’s doctrines, majestic and very vast. 

For you who adorn the entire world with your 
fame which rises like the waves beating in the milk- 
ocean overflowing the shores and which is beyond the 
scope of speech, and who as if in sport have conquered 
your foes, what is it that we can wish for you ? Oh 
Lord of the hills and the ocean. King Mhnaveda, may 
you reign supreme for a thousand years. 

The milk of your fame, though constantly foaming 
forth in profusion from the big vessel of the universe 
heated by the fire of your prowess of extreme magni¬ 
tude, never suffers diminution, Oh Lord of the people, 
nor ever gets heated; but, oh best of men, it acquires 
supreme sweetness. 
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Oh lotus of the three worlds, your fame is resplen¬ 
dent as a stream of honey; this assembly of the wise, 
however, is there in the position of a swarm of bees, Oh 
Manaveda. 




NOTES 

I. MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(i) iNtRODUOTION 

1. '‘Divided into means of knowledge and objects 
of knowledge *’ (manameyavibhagena); this suggests the 
title of the work, MlNAMEYODAYA. The actual title is given 
in the Introduction to the second part. 

2. “ Restatement (anuvada) ” : cognition is divided 
into recollection and experience. When there are two 
identical experiences, one coming after and repeating the 
other, the second is called anuvada, the object being 
already known in the earlier cognition. Mlmariisakas do 
not bring anuvada within the sphere of validity and 
invalidity. 

7. Manifestedness is established in II. iv. 35—41 
and time is established as perceptible in II. ii. 81-^5* 

12* The translation of the last three lines in this 
paragraph was omitted in printing, through an oversight. 
It is given here : “ Experience is valid knowledge. And 
cognition other than recollection is experience. So say 
the followers of Prabhakara. , That also is too wide, since 
delusion etc. have been established and since they too 
are other than recollection.” 
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15. For a tabular representation of the various pra- 
mEpas accepted by the different systems, see the compara¬ 
tive tables. 


(ii) Perception 

1. ''Sense-contact'*: according to the difference in 
the intention of the speaker, either the sense or the 
contact may be regarded as the instrument (see para 23 
below). 

4. Sound, according to the MlmEihsakas, is a sub¬ 
stance, not a quality ; see II. ii. 131. 

5. “Mind is all-pervasive”: established in II. ii. 
124—128, 

6. (a) “Function by reaching to the object”: the 
senses of taste, smell and touch can function only when 
they reach to the object, not from a distance. But there 
is a dispute as to whether the senses of sight and hearing 
can function away from the object. On the analogy of 
the other three senses, these two are also made out to 
function only by reaching to the object. 

(b) “An extended field, which is made out as 
the nature of light ”: in seeing an object, rays of light 
are said to go forth from the eyes and reach the object. 
The sense of sight being a modification of fire, the rays 
of light are of its very nature. 

(c) “ Unseen potentiality ”: every act, though 

perishing momentarily, is assumed to leave behind an un¬ 
seen potentiality {apQrva or of which 

determines the experiences of another life. Such a potentia¬ 
lity is assumed to account for the diversity of experiences, 
pleasant or otherwise, which cannot be explained by the 
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visible oonditions of the experience. The unseen potentia¬ 
lity is a co-operating factor in every experience. 

9. Conjunction between two all-pervasive substances : 
established in II. ii. 128, Concepts like simultaneity have 
time as object: established in II. ii. 85. 

10. (a) ‘‘Opponents ” : here refers to the Logicians. 

(b) '‘Identity as relation”: established in II. 

vi. 15. 

17. (a) One person approaches a lamp, mistaking its 

glow for a gem ; he is evidently wrong. Another approaches 
a gem, thinking its glow to be the gem itself; he too 
is wrong, in so far as he mistakes the glow for what glows. 
Although both are wrong, one succeeds in getting the gem, 
not the other. 

(6) “ The reality of genus etc. ”: established in 

II. iii. 2 ff. 

19. “Guru”; this is a term commonly applied to 
PrabhEkara. 

23. ““instrumentality (karapatva) ” : this is used in 
a technical sense. A kara^a is that which is looked upon 
as of greatest service in the production of the effect. 
Thus, though the sense-organ and its contact are both 
instrumental in the production of the cognition, one or the 
other is pre-eminently the kara^a, according to the manner 
in which the production of the cognition is looked upon. 
Cognition is kara^a in respect of manifestedness (see i. 
11 above). 

26. “ Perception of soul and of the form of cognition '*; 
refuted in II. ii. 90—92. 

27. Kes^o^cjuka is the phenomenon of a woolly mass 

♦ 

which one perceives in empty space when one closes one’s 

eyes and rubs them hard, 

40 
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(iii) INFERENCE 

1. “ Which is not proximate (asannikysta) ” : for the 

meaning and purpose of this term, see para 31 below. 

6. “This inference*’: “Sound is non-eternal, 
because it can be produced,” given in para 5 above. This 
inference does not represent the Mlmariisaka view, 
according to which sound is eternal. 

8. Maitn's seven children are dark, and she is 
expecting an eighth child. One may infer thus: “ The 
eighth child will be dark because it is Maitrl’s child.” 
Now, if the dark complexion be due to the fact that Maitrl 
had been eating “greens,” not because they are her 
children, then eating greens is an extraneous adjunct. 
Suppose that during the expectancy of the eighth child 
she had not been eating greens and the child is not dark, 
then it is decided that eating greens is the extraneous 
adjunct for the dark complexion. But until the child 
is born, one can only suspect such an extraneous 
adjunct. 

10. “Doubting kitchenness etc. to be . . . because no 
inconstancy is seen ”: as between fire and smoke. If 
really kitchenness were an extraneous adjunct, where there 
is no kitchenness the pervasion of smoke by fire should 
be inconstant, t.e., absent. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is no such inconstancy; therefore kitchenness is not 
an extraneous adjunct. Similarly for houseness etc. 

13. “ In the case of Maitrl's son *’: see para 8 above. 

15. “ Counter-argument (tarka) ” : tarka is more fami¬ 

liar to students of Western Logic as reductio ad absurdum. 
It consists in establishing the untenability of the opposite 
of what is desired to be established. 
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17. (a) Self-dependence, reciprocal dependence etc. 

are not enumerated separately, though they are among the 
possible defects that may be urged against an argument; 
for, they are not in essence different from tarka, in that 
they involve the contingency of what is not desired. 

(6) The nature of occasioning defects in 
parsimony and prolixity: prolixity can occasion nothing 
but a defect, and that being so, the defect is occasioned 
directly. Parsimony, however, being a merit, occasions 
defect indirectly, through establishing the merit of one’s 
own position as contrasted with the adversary’s, wherein 
the defect is occasioned. 

23. ** Doubts about invisible extraneous adjuncts ”: 

the Materialists do not accept inference at all. They 
contend that there can be no validity in an inference in 
that there may be extraneous adjuncts that we cannot 
see, and as such cannot remove; hence they vitiate 
inference. 

25. (a) Prescription of study”: there is the state¬ 

ment in the Veda, “One shall study one’s own Veda”. 
There the question arises, “ Does this prescribe the study 
of the mere recitation of the Veda for the sake of svarga 
or does this prescribe the study of the meaning of the 
Veda too?” Learning the meaning is a visible result of 
the prescription and svarga is an invisible result. When a 
visible result is possible, an invisible result is not to be 
assumed. Therefore the prescription is taken to be for 
the study of the meaning of the Veda. 

(6) “ But the twice-born . . . called the pre¬ 
ceptor ” : here there are two parts, namely, (l) the twice- 
born shall teach the Vedas to his disciple, and (2) the 
twice-born is called the preceptor. Now which is important 
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and which is subordinate ? It is decided that the second 
part, which defines a preceptor* is important. 

(c) “ One shall bring near the smeared stones ” ; 
the question arises as to what they are to be smeared 
with, ghee or oil or some other substance. Since the 
sentence, Ghee, verily, is fire ” follows on the injunction, 
and since this is a eulogistic passage which would be 
purposeless unless related to the foregoing injunction, it is 
understood that the smearing is to be with ghee. 

26. “ If Veda is dependent ... is not established ” ; 

because God is dependent on the Veda, as the source of the 
knowledge about him. And thus reciprocal dependence 
would be involved. This seems to be final, but is not really 
so. For, the alleged reciprocal dependence is illusory. The 
Veda is dependent on God for its being, while God is 
dependent on the Veda for the knowledge of him. The 
two dependences are not on a par. The Naiyayikas hold 
that the Veda depends on God for its validity, and this is 
one of the arguments of the Naiyayikas for establishing 
God rationally. The Sankhya and the Mimamsa systems 
do not accept this position; they do not bring in God 
within a rational interpretation of the universe and its 
phenomena. From this it is sometimes argued that there 
is no God according to the Saftkhya and the Mimamsa 
systems. But really, the denial of God in these systems 
is only an aropavada (statement of what is superimposed), 
not a basic doctrine of the systems. 

29. (a) Kfttika is a constellation and Rohipl is the 

next. When Kfttika has arisen, then there is the universal 
connection (vyapti) with the approach of Rohipi. Hero, 
the approach of Rohipl is neither identical with nor 
produced from the rise of Kyttika. Yet there is vyapti. 
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(6) “Non-existence without (avinabh&va) ”: t.c., 
inseparability from another. 

31. There cannot be an inference about what is 
definitely known to be either of the particular nature 
desired to be established (according to Mimaihsa system) 
or of the opposite nature. In the latter case, the inference 
though made, would suffer from the fallacy of conflict with 
other knowledge. In the former case there would be 
(for the Mlmarhsakas) no inference at all. because, know¬ 
ledge, if it is to be valid, must be of what is not already 
known. That which avoids both these possibilities is 
said to be “ non-proximate 

36. In the way stated before : see i, 11 above. 

53. “ Similarly all inferences that follow quickly 

. . . as sublating”: when there are two possible 

inferences, of which one can be effected more easily than 
the other, it is the former that arises and it does not 
allow the latter to come up. For example of this see 
II. ii. 69. 

57. “Here, since there is an extraneous adjunct”: 
see para 2 above. 


(iv) Authority 

1. “Which is not in contact (asannikysta) ”: for 
the meaning of this word see iii, 31 above and end of 
para 12 below. 

2. “ Words taken in one mass . . • in one mass ”: 
one does not know at this stage which part of the 
statement means which part of what is signified; one 
simply understands that the whole of that statement means 
the whole of what is signified. 
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4. This is the view of the Logicians. Each word 
has a definite meaning. But the purpose of a word is to 
serve as part of a sentence and it has no independent value 
apart from a sentence. A sentence conveys a unitary 
sense, in which one element is the important one and 
all other parts are qualifications of this important part. 
Now, a word means merely the thing, and in a sentence 
there are signified not merely the things, but also the rela¬ 
tions between the things. What is it that conveys this 
relation? Is it the words themselves or is it the things 
that are remembered by the words ? The words have 
finished their function by conveying the sense of the 
isolated things ; and between the words and the conveying 
of the relation, there intervenes the conveying of the 
isolated meanings. Therefore the order is like this ; the 
words convey the isolated meanings and the isolated 
meanings (whose final purport is to convey a unitary 
qualified sense) convey the relation. 

5. (a) “ Secondary implication (laksana) ” .* this is the 
sense of a word other than the expressed sense. The 
latter may or may not form part of the former. Thus, 
in “ The white runs,” the meaning of “ the white ” 
is, by secondary implication, “the white horse”; and 
in “the village on the Ganges,” the word “Ganges” 
secondarily implies the bank and not the river (which is 
the expressed sense). 

(b) The Siddhanta view of how the meaning of a 
sentence (t.e., the relation of the things) is conveyed is 
thus. True, it is the sense of the words that conveys the 
sentence-meaning, but this is by secondary implication. 
The isolated senses of the words in themselves are 
unintelligible, and so we resort to secondary implication. 
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7* This is the view of PrabhEkara. Both the isolat¬ 
ed sense of the word and the relation are expressed by 
the word. If the sense of the word is taken to convey 
the relation among the word-senses, there is this difficulty. 
One hears the sentence, “ Tie up the cow” and also sees a 
horse that has to be tied up too. If it is the object cow 
that conveys the relation with the act of tying up, the 
object horse too is known at that time, and why cannot 
the relation be conveyed by the horse too ? To avoid this 
difficulty, Prabhakara holds that the relation is conveyed 
by the word itself and not by the word-sense. 

8. This is discarded because there is the fault of 
prolixity in it. According to the Siddhanta, there is no 
need to assume in the words the capacity to convey the 
relation. Further it is more in accordance with parsimony 
to assume this capacity of conveying the relation in the 
word-sense than in the word. The last sentence in this 
paragraph is a reply to the theory stated in the second 
of the two stanzas in para 5. 

12. But the Guru is for importing the idea alone of 
closing: see I. vi. 13 ff. 

18. These topics are dealt with in other texts on 
Mimaihsa like the Apadeohja. 

(v) Analogy 

13. The mode of this will be declared to some 
extent”: see 11. vi. 4 — 7. 

(vi) Presumption 
(« » 

3. Presumption will swallow the net of inference ”: 
the Logicians have cast the net of inference to catch 
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presumption ; i.e.^ according to them, all cases of presump¬ 
tion should be brought under inference. If all cases where 
there is a conflict between two valid cognitions be considered 
as cases of presumption, then, the Logicians say, ail cases 
of inference would have to be brought under presumption. 

5. “ There does not result its non-validity, there 
being scope ”: if a man is alive, then it is expected that 
he will be at home. Therefore his not being at home 
conflicts with his being alive. Yet the man can be alive 
and at the same time be out of his house; hence there is 
scope for his not being at home, though he is alive. Thus, 
it is not necessary that the man’s not being at home 
should be invalid because of being in conflict with his 
being alive. 

6. (a) “ If he is related merely to space . . . 
this person too would become space”: what is related to 
space in general is but a particular space or locality. 
Individual existents are related to those particular locali¬ 
ties, not to space in general. If they were related to space 
in general, then they would be identical with space itself *, 
because it is only individuals coming under a generality 
that are directly related to that generality, and individuals 
other than such individuals are related to that generality 
only indirectly, t.e,, through those individuals. Thus 
Devadatta is related only to a particular space, either in his 
house or outside. If when he is known to be alive, he is 
known to be related directly to space in general, he would 
be known but as a specification thereof, t.e., as a parti¬ 
cular space: See iii. 33 above: **On account of the relation 
. . . itself would be fire.” 

(b) '*Of these, when one particular is sublated 
« , . and prior to the apprehension of the other ”: when 
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it is known that a man is alive it is expected that he 
will be at home; and the man is not seen at home. 
This is a stage of conflict between two valid cognitions. 
On account of this conflict, one begins to think further and 
assumes that he must be outside. 

7. “ Well, alas, who are they . . . Prabhakara, 

babble thus ? ” : see iii. 34 above. 

14. “ He has already been silenced ” : see iv. 11 and 12 
above. 

15. There is the sentence, “ agnaye justam nirvapE- 
mi,” in the description of the model sacrifice. In the 
sacrifice modelled on it, the word “ agnaye ” has to be 
changed into “sOryaya**. Now the question arises why 
the word in the dative, *' stlryEya ” should be supplied 
in the modelled sacrifice, why not merely the object 
“ sun 

16. The reply is that in the model sacrifice we see 
the finished word (stem and suflSx) and so in the modelled 
sacrifice too, we supply a similar finished word. 

17. This is objected to by the SiddhEntin. Simply 
because something is seen in the model, it is not to be 
imported into the modelled too ; it is done only when such 
an importation has a purpose. In the modelled, there is 
no purpose in the object sun ” being signified by a 
finished word. It may be argued that the object “ sun ” 
must be related to the senses of the other words in 
the sentence, and that this relation can be effected only 
if there is a finished word. To this the SiddhEntin 
replies that the relation can be obtained otherwise 
too *, if we have the statement “ justam nirvapEmi ” and 
if we have along with this the knowledge of the Deity, 
“sun,” we know that the nirvapa^a is to the sun. The 

41 
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dative suffix is not absolutely necessary to indicate 
this relation. Further, the SiddbEntin says that if we 
are to import into the modelled some element, simply 
because that element is seen in the model, then in 
the model there is pounding to be done of the paddy, and 
as such in the modelled too, where instead of paddy we 
use gold grains, pounding would have to be done of them 
too, because there is pounding in the model. In the 
model, such pounding produces a particular kind of 
purification; but no such purification is produced in the 
modelled. 


(vii) Negation 

2. (a) The first stanza explains the term “ capable ” 

that occurs in para 1 (definition). 

(6) “ And this, when known . . . merely by its 
existence ” : the capacity for perception must be ascer¬ 
tained and fully known, if it is to help the knowledge of 
non-existence. It is the non-cognition of the thing that 
leads to the knowledge of the non-existence of the thing; 
this non-cognition need not itself be known ; i e,, one must 
know definitely that a thing is capable of being seen, but 
one need not know that he does not see the thing; it is 
enough if the thing is not seen. 

8. “ We reject the view that cognitions are per¬ 

ceptible to the mind ’* : see II. iv. 24. 

11. “Because its instrument is known”: in per¬ 
ception, the karapa is the sense-organ; in perceiving an 
object one does not have a knowledge of the sense-organ; 
but in inference, one knows the hetu before one has the 
inf^renpe \ t.e., it is fron^ tbe smoke th$^t is known that 
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one infers fire. Similarly it is from words that are known 
that one gets verbal knowledge. Similarly in the case of 
all pramanas except perception. In understanding the 
non-existence of a thing, its kara^ia, non-perception of 
the thing, is not known (see para 2 above). So it is con¬ 
cluded that the understanding of non-existence is a case of 
perception. 

12. The parvapaksa is : in perception, inference etc., 
the mind comes in contact with a positive thing as karana; 
for example, the sense-organ in perception, the hetu in 
inference and so on. Why should we go out of the way 
and say that in the understanding of non-existence, the 
karana is a negative thing ? The Siddhanta is: if you 
are going to extend to the understanding of non-existence 
a feature that is observed in perception etc., then we 
propose to extend to all cases of the understanding of 
non-existence a feature that is seen in some cases of the 
understanding of non-existence; t.e., the understanding by 
inference of the non-existence of a thing; and the feature 
is that its karana is not a sense-organ. For example, 
when we infer the non-existence of smoke from the non¬ 
existence of fire, the karapa is the knowledge of the 
non-existence of fire, and this is not a sense-organ. From 
this why should we not generalise that in the understanding 
of non-existence, the karana is not a sense-organ ? Then, 
non-existence would cease to be perceptible. 

20. ‘‘ We shall refute him too” : see II. vi. 19 ff. 
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II. OBJECTS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 

(i) INTRODUCTION 

(а) King Manaveda: one of the kings of Calicut, 
usually known as the Zamorin Rajas ; see vii below. 

(б) NarayanasUrin: the author of the first part; 
also the author of Nd>rUya^lyas PrakriyUsaroasva etc. He 
finished only the first part of this book, and the second 
part is the work of another Naraya^a. 

(c) Manameyodaya: this is the first time that the 
name of the work is explicitly stated in the book. The 
title is suggested in the second stanza to the Introduction 
of the first part. 


(ii) SUBSTANCE 

10. “ Because it will be said ” : see iv, 55 ff. below. 

16. (a) “ Of these, those forms of these elements . . . 

understood through presumption ” : see I. iii. 46 ff. 

(6) “ The Logicians say ”: it is only some Logi¬ 
cians who hold this view. 

38. “ How the ‘ contradiction of the particular ’ is . . . 

in the treatment of inference ” : see I. iii. 46. 

40. This is the idea. Is'vara is, according to the 
Logicians, a variety of atman. Atmatva is a jati. If 
Is'vara were to be the creator of earth etc., the jati, 
atmatva, must be shown to inhere in the creator of earth 
etc. This cannot be done by perception, because we have 
not seen anyone who is the creator of earth etc. So it 
has to be done by inference. This too cannot be done ; 
because we do not know of a single jati which inheres in 
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one who is the creator of earth etc. Take any known jati, 
say gotva; it does not inhere in one who is the creator of 
earth etc. So in the case of the other jatis too. Thus 
fttmatva cannot, by inference too, be shown to inhere in 
one who is the creator of earth etc. Then how can we 
say that God is an atman and is the creator of earth etc. ? 

43. God’s desire and volition are, according to the 
Logicians, common causes of all events. How can they 
be the causes of events that are of a temporary nature ? 
God’s desire is eternal; so is his volition. The causes for 
the production and destruction of things in this world 
approach one another occasionally, and things are produced 
or destroyed. If the desire and volition of God (both 
eternal) be causes for such approach, how can such approach 
be only occasional, and not constant ? God’s desire and 
volition cannot be other than eternal. The usual causes 
for desire and volition are aversion etc. In the case of 
God there can be no aversion. So either He has no desire 
and volition, or, if He has, they must be eternal, not 
produced like our desire and volition, there being no cause 
like aversion in His case. 

52. “ Soulness is not inherent . . . like cowness”: 

see note on para 40 above. 

55. Suffix “ vuh ” : the word kathaka ” is formed 
from “ katha ” by the addition of this suffix. 

69. “ Follows more quickly ” : «ee I. iii. 53. 

83. It will be said later that sound being a quality 
is unintelligible ” : see para 131 below. 

85. “ And it has been said even earlier ... by the 

six sense-organs ” : see I. iii. 46. 

90. (a) “ Of these, the self-luminosity of cognition we 

shall refute later ” : see iv. 20—23 below. 
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ib) According to Prabhakara, in every cognition 
there appear three elements, namely, the cogniser, the 

object (that is cognised) and the form of the cognition 

itself. The element of the cogniser that appears in 

every cognition* is the entity called the soul. It is 

necessary to assume that in every cognition there is the 
appearance of the element of the cogniser too ; otherwise, 
if the cognition stood alone, what is there to differentiate 
the cognition of one from that of another? What marks 
out the one from the other is the element of the cogniser 
that appears in the cognition. The Siddhanta view on 
the point is this. In order to demarcate a cognition as 
belonging to a particular individual, it is not necessary 
that the element of the cogniser should be assumed to 
appear in that cognition ; the fact that the cognition is 
generated in a particular individual and not in another is 
enough to effect such a demarcation. To the possible 
objection, ** Does the statement of such a cognition include 
the element that such a cognition is known to be generated 
in that particular soul?”, the Siddhantin’s reply is, “No; 
the fact that the cognition is generated in that particular 
individual is there; but the knowledge of that is not 
included in a statement of that cognition, just as in a 
sense-perception, the fact that it is a cognition generated 
through a particular sense-organ is there, but the knowledge 
of that is not statedj when the cognition is expressed in 
language. We simply say that we have heard or that we 
have seen; but we never say that we know that the 
cognition is produced through the sense of hearing or that 
it is produced through the sense of sight. Similarly, we 
simply say that we know; but we do not say that we know 
that this knowledge is generated in us,” 
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91. The Siddhantin continues his attack on the view 
of Prabhakara. According to Prabhakara, as explained 
in para 89 above, soul and cognition are perceptible 
{Of. Prabhakara’s definition of perception, I. i. 24); soul is 
neither inferred from the concept, “ I,” just as space is 
inferred from the concept of space; nor is it self-manifest, 
as in the case of cognition. Still the soul, though percepti¬ 
ble, is not in contact with any sense-organ. Soul is mani¬ 
fested in the cognition itself and does not depend on any 
other cause. The Siddhantin objects to something being 
called perceptible when it is not in contact with a sense- 
organ ; etymologically, it is impossible. Thus it is reason¬ 
able to hold that in so far as the soul, when it is being 
manifested, is not in contact with a sense-organ, the soul 
is inferred, just as space is inferred. Further, if it is not 
accepted that the soul, though depending on the self-mani¬ 
fest cognition, is not itself self-manifest, it is impossible to 
avoid the contingency that the manifestation of the soul 
which is generated by the cognition, depends on some other 
cause, just as the manifestation of a jar which is generated 
by the cognition thereof, depends on some other cause like 
the sense of sight. And the other alternative, namely, the 
self-manifestation of the soul, is against the doctrine of 
Prabhakara. 

92. Here too, the Siddhantin replies to a possible 
defence of the position of Prabhakara. Prabhakara may 
say that the soul is not self-manifest, nor does it depend on 
anything other than a cognition for its manifestation. It is 
manifest as the abode of the self-manifest cognition, like 
the fire-wood which shines as the abode of the burning fire, 
though it is not self-manifest. i The reply of the Siddhantin 
\s this, Even in the oase pf t}ip fir^-wood, the part that 
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burns is identical with fire, and the parts round about, that 
do not burn but shine, are manifested by the fire nearby, 
just like a jar or any other thing. Thus nothing is known 
to shine merely because of being the abode of light. 

104. '‘Of these the mode of refuting . . . in ascer¬ 
taining the qualities ” ; see iv. 55 below. 

113. “Heaven will be dealt with later”: see iv. 28 
below. 

115. (a) The six objects ” : corresponding to the six 

sense-organs. 

(6) “ Otherwise, in the case of one who having 
slept . . . happiness as the enjoyment of a damsel”: a 
person falls into deep sleep. During deep sleep there is no 
misery at all. When he wakes up, he knows that he had 
been sleeping without any disturbance, ^.e., that he had no 
misery at all. When he was asleep, he had forgotten every¬ 
thing, even his appointment with a damsel; but when he 
wakes up, he remembers the appointment and feels sorry 
for the loss of the bits of happiness that he would have had. 
Now, if absence of misery as such is the object of one’s 
ultimate desire, then, how is it that in this case, there is 
dissatisfaction along with the complete absence of misery ? 

119. “ That the universe is constituted of Maya will 

be refuted ” : see vi. 34 flf. below. 

126. “ And that has already been stated ” : see para 

124 above. 

130. And the genus called sound-ness . . . establish¬ 
ment of genus ” : see iii. L6 below. 

131. “ That, however, has already been stated ” : in 
this same paragraph. 

136. “ In respect of the water at the bottom ; as 

stated in the previous paragraph. 
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139. “ Just as in the case of the recognition of identity 

in a flame ” : if a burning wick is put out and relighted, 
one would mistake the second flame to be the same as the 
first (as explained below in this same paragraph). 

145. “ By the refutation of the God of the Logicians ”: 
see paras 36—47 above. 

146. “ The eternality of the genus . . . nature of 
genus ” : see iii. 2 below. 

(iii) Genus 

8. “ Later in refuting inherence ” ; see vi. 10 ff. below. 

15. “ As in the case of a cook etc.” we apply the 

term “cook” to different persons, not because there is a 
genus called “ cook ” existing in all of them, but because all 
such persons are conditioned by an extraneous adjunct, 
namely the act of cooking. Similarly, Prabhakara con¬ 
tends, we apply the term “ existent ” to different things not 
because there is a genus called “ existence,” but because all 
such things are conditioned by an extraneous adjunct, say, 
fitness for relation with a means of valid knowledge. 

(iv) Quality 

6. “ Parardha ” : means the mumber 100,000,000,000, 

000 , 000 . 

12. “Because the rule. * The understanding . . . 
determinateness ’ (of the cognition) ”: We cannot have 
the knowledge of a mere difference, without a knowledge 
of its pratiyogin. This is the general rule. The Siddhantin 
says that such a rule holds good, only if we introduce into 
this rule or vyEpti the element “ determinate knowledge”. 

42 
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This rule is not true of all forms of knowledge in 
which “ difference ” is a constituent part. For example, 
we can have a non-determinate knowledge like this : “ pot, 
pillar, difference.” Here, “ difference ” is a constituent part 
of the knowledge, yet we do not know which is the 
pratiyogin of the difference. Later, in the immediately 
following determinate cognition, we understand the 
difference as having the pillar or the pot as the 
pratiyogin. 

13. “ And this conjunction has been set forth 

already ’ : see II. ii. 127, 128. 

27. (a) “ That will be refuted later ” : see vi. 28 below. 

(6) “ In the section dealing with the means of 
valid knowledge ” ; in the Introduction to the first part of 
this book. 

39. One cannot say that the manifestation of the 
object is identical with our cognition of thfli object, because 
the cognition is in the soul (in the cogniser) and the 
manifestation is in the object. 

48. ** But that it is to be understood . . . can lead to 

an inference ” : see I. iii. 46. 

51. “ That sound is a substance . . . been justified ” : 

see II. ii. 131. 

54. Pudgala is a potency that exists in seeds by 
virtue of which sprouts are produced from the seeds. 

62. The difference in view is only this much. 
According to the Siddhanta, yaga etc., which are 
sfreyahsadhana, are to be called Dharma; according to 
S'alikanatha, what is enjoined is Dharma. 

63. (a) “ They became the primal virtues ” : here, by 
the pronoun “ they,” sacrifice mentioned in the previous 
part of the Vedic passage is meant. By the statement that 
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the sacrifice became dharma, there is shown the identity of 
sacrifice and dharma. 

(b) “ The variation of gender and number is due 
to Vedic usage ” : in the second part of the Vedic passage, 
there is the pronoun “ tani ” (they) ; this stands for the 
noun “ yajna ” that occurs in the first part. The noun 
“ yajna ” is masculine singular, and the pronoun “ tani ” is 
neuter plural. It is this variation that is spoken of here. 

71. “ Therefore it is the mere potency . . . that is 

the unseen result ” : yaga is the cause and cattle etc. are 
the fruit. There is aptlrva that comes between. This 
apQrva may be regarded as the potency of the cause to 
produce, or of the fruit that is produced. In the latter 
case, “ potency ” means “ subtle condition 

(v) ACTION 

5. “ There would follow the assumption ... of a 
hawk : a hawk comes and takes its seat on a post; then 
it flies away. In this case there is conjunction both in 
the hawk and also in the post; so is there disjunction. 
If from conjunction and disjunction we are to infer action, 
why cannot we infer action in the post too, just as we 
infer action in the hawk ? 

6. The pllrvapaksa is this. We do not infer action 
merely because there is conjunction in an object. If an 
object is separated from something and immediately comes 
into conjunction with something else, then in such an 
object we infer action. In the case of the hawk coming 
and sitting on a post, there is its separation from the space 
where it was before and then immediately after, it has 
conjunction with the post \ similarly when the hawk 
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leaves the post. So we infer action in the hawk. But in 
the case of the post, before it is brought into conjunction 
with the hawk, it has no separation from anything, and 
when the hawk leaves the post, following on the separation 
from the hawk, the post has no conjunction with 
anything. Therefore we do not infer action in the post. 
This is the Siddh^ntin’s reply. Suppose one hawk leaves 
the post and, immediately after, another hawk comes and sits 
on the post; then the post has disjunction from one object 
and, immediately after, it has conjunction with another. 
Are we to infer action in the post in such a case ? 
Similarly, suppose there is a pillar fixed firm in a river ; 
at every moment water leaves the pillar and fresh water 
comes into conjunction with it. Can we infer action in 
such a pillar ? 

9. The Siddhantin further refutes the infera- 
bility of action. On a dark night, we see fire-flies 

falling. How do we know this action in the fire-flies 
except through perception ? The only possible object 
in which we may be said to see conjunction and dis¬ 
junction, from which the action in the fire-fly is to 
be inferred, is darkness, and Prabhakara does not ac¬ 
cept an entity called darkness. If it be said that there 
is another object and that is the fire-fly itself, then the 
reply is that though there is. conjunction of light with 
the fire-fly, there is no disjunction of the light from 
the fire-fly. And it has been said in para 6 that it is 

from conjunction following on disjunction that action is to 
be inerred. 

Siddhantin defends his position against 
a possi e objection. If action is perceptible, then a person 
SI ing in a boat and looking onlj; at the boat (without any 
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possibility of seeing the surrounding objects) does not see 
the action of the boat, though the boat is moving. This 
is due to the defect of extreme proximity ; and extreme 
proximity is a defect that vitiates perception. He further 
defends his position by saying that the size of the 
boat, which, according to both parties, is perceptible, 
is not perceived by that person, on account of the same 
defect. 

15. Since the conjunction of two atoms . . . inherent 
in that abode” : take a jar. The product called the jar is 
produced in all the atoms that constitute the jar; if we 
select any two such atoms, the conjunction of those two 
atoms is a cause of that jar, and the jar is not produced 
merely in those two atoms, but also in all the other atoms 
that constitute the jar. 

(vi) Non-existence 

4. This has been explained in determining the 
qualities ” : see II. iv. 6 and 48. 

12. (a) “ There is inconstancy with the cognition 

‘ There is no jar on the floor ’ ” : because the relation here, 
even according to the pUrvapaksa, is only that of vis'esana- 
vifiTesyabhava. 

(b) “ On account of inconstancy with the cognition 
The j&r is destroyed ^ because, there is no relation at 
all in this case ; one of the possible relata does not exist, 
being destroyed. 

15* “ And this has already been said : see I. 

ii. 10, 

17. “The sixth means of valid knowledge”: 

negation. 
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(vii) Conclusion 

“ Oh, the hosts of evil karmas . . . like the bloom of the 
dark lily ” : it is on account of duskarma that one is born 
in this world. A.nd because one is so born, one is able to 
see the Lord in His corporeal form. That is why the 
author speaks of friendship that has grown out of 
familiarity. 



GLOSSARY 


Afiga, subsidiary 

A^i(}aja, what is produced from eggs 
Atides'a, transfer 

Atides'aa^abda, statement of analogy 
Ativyapti, being too wide 
Atyantabhava, absolute non-existence 
Adf§ta, unseen potentiality 
Adharma, vice 
Adhyahara, importation 
Anadhyavasita. non-determinate 
Anavastha, infinite regress 

Anavasthiti, infinite regress ; regressus ad infinitum 
Anuktllatarka, favourable counter-argument 
Anudbhata, non-produced ; non-apparent 
Anubhava, experience 
Anumana, inference ; means of inference 
Anuvada, re-statement 
Anusandhana, recognition 
Anaikanta, non-conclusive 

Anyatarasiddha, non-estabiished for either party 
Anyathasiddha, established as otherwise ; otherwise 
explained 

Anyonyabhava, reciprocal non-existence 

Anyonyas'raya, mutual dependence ^ reciprocal dependence 
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Anvaya, co-presence ; syntactical relation 
Anvayavyatirekin, positively and negatively concomitant 
Anvayavyapti, positive pervasion 
Anvitabhidhana, expression of what are related 
Ap, water 

Aparatva, proximity 
Aparoksajiiana, direct cognition 
Apavarga, release 
ApUrva, unseen result 
Apauruseya, super-human 
Apramatva, invalidity 
Aprayojaka, non-efiicient 

Aprasiddhavis'esaria, having a non-established qualificatio 

Apramapya, invalidity 

Abhava, negation ; non-existence 

Adhidhana, expression 

Abhibhata, suppressed 

Abhimana, conceit 

Abhihitanvaya, relation of what are expressed 
Abheda, non-difference 
Arthakriya, successful activity 
Arthabhavana, objective productive operation 
Arthavada, praise 
Arthapatti, presumption 
Avaksepaca, going downwards 
Avayava, part; member of a syllogism 
Avayavidravya, substance with parts 
Avinabhava, non-existence without 
Avisaihvadi, which does not fail to accord 
Avyabhicara, non-inconstancy 
Avyapti, being too narrow 
Asatpratipak^atva, having no counter-probans 
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AsamavEyikftraii^a, non-inheront cause 

Asadhara^a^ non-common 

Asiddha, non-established 

Akafiksa, expectancy 

Akuncana, contraction 

Akhyata, verb 

Agama, revelation 

Atman, self; soul 

Atmas'raya, self-dependence 

Apta, reliable person 

Amla, sour 

Aropavada, statement of what is super-imposed 
Avapa, insertion 

Avitahetu, circumscribed probans 
As^rayasiddhi, non-establishment of the base 
Aharya, assumptive 
Iccha, desire 

Indriya, sense; sense-organ 
Utkseparia, going upwards 
Udaharaottf example 

Udbhidja, what is produced from sprouts 
Udbhata, apparent 
Upades'a, direct teaching 
Upanaya, application 
Upamana, analogy 

Upamiti, analogy (knowledge through) 

Upahga, minor subsidiary 
Upadanakaraoa, material cause 
Upadhi, extraneous adjunct 
Ubhayasiddha, non-established for both 
U§pa, hot 

tJha, modification 
43 
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tJhitavya, to be supplied 

Enas, fault 

Aitihya, tradition 

Aihika, of this world 

Eal^u, pungent 

Kara^a, instrument ; means 

KalpanEnirmita, set up as assumptive 

Ka^aya, astringent 

Kamyakarma, optional rite 

Karaka, causal condition 

KaraTiia, cause 

Kala, time 

Kalatyayapadigta, discarded through lapse of time 
Kys^ala, gold grain 

Kevalavyatirekin, purely negatively concomitant 

Kevalanvayin, purely positively concomitant 

Kriya, action 

Ksapika, momentary 

K§iti, earth 

Gandha, smell 

Gamana, motion in general 

Gupa, quality 

Gurutva, weight 

Gocara, sphere 

Gaurava, prolixity 

Ghrapa, sense of smell 

Cakraka, arguing in a circle 

Cakf^us, sense of sight 

Caitanya, intelligence 

Codana, injunction 

Chala, perversion 

Ja(}a, inert 
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Jarayuja, what is produced from a womb 

Jalpa, destructive reasoning 

Jati, genus ; class ; quibbling 

Tamas, darkness 

Tarka, counter-argument 

Tatparya, purport 

Tadatmya, identity 

Tikta, bitter 

Tejas, fire ; light 

Toya, water 

Tvak, sense of touch 

Dik,space 

Durgandha, noxious smell 

Dustapaksa, defective subject; fallacious subject 
Dubkha, misery 
DUsa^a, defect 
Dys^anta, example 

Dfstarthapatti, presumption from what is heard 

Dravatva, fluidity 

Dravya, substance 

Dvesa, aversion 

Dharma, virtue 

Dharavahikajnana, continuous stream of cognition 

Dhvani, audible sound 

Nigrahasthana, vulnerable point 

Nityakarma, obligatory rite 

Nigamana, conclusion 

Nimittakarapai efficient cause 

Niyama, rule 

Niyamya, the ruled 

Nirpaya, demonstration 

Nirvikalpaka, non-determinate 
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Naimittikakarma, occasioned rite 
Paksa, subject 

Pakfadharmatva, being the attribute of the subject 
PaksEbhBsai fallacious subject 
Patala, him 
Pada, word 

Padartha, category ; word-sense ; word-meaning 

Paratahprama^ya, extrinsic validity 

Paratva, remoteness 

Parama^u, ultimate atom ; primal atom 

Parimapa, size 

Pavamana, air 

Pythaktva, distinctness 

Pjthivi, earth 

Pii 3 .da, mass 

Pauru^eya, human 

Prakara^asama, similar to the context 
Praki^ti, stem 

Pratikalatarka, non-favourable counter-argument 

Pratijha, premise 

Pratibandha, mutual relation 

Pratibandhaka, counteracting agent 

Pratiyogin, counter-correlate 

Pratyaksa, perception 

Pratyaksatva, perceptibility 

Pratyabhijha, re-cognition 

PratyavEya, sin 

Pradhvarh^abhava, non-existence through destruction 

Prama, valid knowledge /valid cognition 

PramEi^ia, means of valid knowledge; evidence; authority; 

valid knowledge 
Pray at na, volition 
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Prayojana, purpose 

Pravartakavyddha, the elder who commands 
Prasaraija, expansion 
Prakatya, manifestedness 
Pragabhava, prior non-existence 
Pratipadika, stem 

Prapyakaritva, functioning by reaching to the object 
Phala, fruit 
Badhaka, sublater 

Badhitavis'esaija, what has a sublated attribute 
Badhitavisaya, having its content sublated 
Buddhi, cognition 

Bhagasiddhi, partial non-establishment 
Bhava, positive 

Bhavana, residue ; productive operation 

Bhnta, element 

Bhoga, enjoyment (worldly) 

Bhrama, delusion 
Madhura, sv^eet 

Madhyamav^^ddha, the intermediate elder 

Manas, mind 

Mantra, formula 

Mat^, agent of cognition 

Mana, means of knowledge 

Maruta, air 

Mithya, illusion 

Mithyatva, illusoriness 

Meya, object of knowledge 

Yoga, etymology 

YogarO^hi, etymology-cum-convention 
Yogya, capable , 

Yogyatva, capacity ; capability 
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Rasa, taste 
Rasana, sense of taste 
Raddhanta, final doctrine 
Rndhi, convention 
Rapa, colour 

Laksapa, secondary implication 
Lavapa, saline 
Laghava, parsimony 
Lift, optative mood 
Liftga, probans ; mark 
Lot, imperative mood 
Laukika, worldly 
Varpa, letter 

Vacyartha, expressed meaning 
Vada, disputation 
VitaT:ida, wrangling 
Vidhi, injunction 
Vipaksa, counter-subject 
Vibhaga, disjunction 
Vibhu, all-pervasive 
Viruddha, contradictory 

Viruddhavyabhicarin, contradictory non-inconstant 
Vivarta, illusory modification 
Vis'esa, particularity 
Vis^e^aguna, specific quality 
Vis'esapa, qualification 

Vis'esapavis'esyabhava, relation of subject and attribute 
relation of qualification and qualified 
Vis^e^apasiddhi, non-establishment of the attribute 
Vis'esabadhaka, particular-sublater 
Viare^aviruddha, contradictory of the particular 
Visaya, object; content 
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Vis'esyasiddhi, non-establishment of the substrate 
Visamavyapti, non-reciprocal pervasion 
Vega, velocity 
Vaidika, scriptural 
Vyakti, individual 
Vyatireka, co-absence 
VyatirekavyEpti, negative pervasion 
Vyatirekasiddhi, non-establishment of difference 
VyadhikaranEsiddhi, non-establishment through a different 
base 

Vyabhicara, inconstancy 

Vyarthavis'esa^Esiddhi, non-establishment through a futile 
attribute 

Vyavacchedya, what is to be excluded 
VyavahEra, empirical usage 
Vyapaka, pervader 
Vyapti, pervasion 
Vyapya, the pervaded 

VyEpyatvEsiddhi, non-establishment of being pervaded 

VyEvartya, what is to be excluded 

Vyutpatti, learning *, learning the meaning 

Vyoman, ether 

S'akti, capacity ; potency 

S'afikitopadhi, doubted extraneous adjunct 

Sabda, sound; authority 

S'abdabhavanE, verbal productive operation 

S'arira, body 

S'lta, cold 

S'Hnya, void 

S'ravaija, sense of hearing 

S'rutarthapatti, presumption from what is heard 

Srotra, sense of hearing 
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SaihjnE, name 
Samjnin, the named 
Saihyoga, conjunction 
Saihs'aya, doubt 

SarhsargabhEva, relational non-existence 
SarhskEra, impression ; purification 
SafikhyE, number 

SatkErya, prior existence of the product 
Satpratipaksa, having an opponent 
SatpratisEdhana, having an opposing ground 
Sadasadvilaksaijatva, being other than reality and non¬ 
reality 

SandigdhEnaikEntika, suspected non-conclusive 

SandigdhEsiddhi, non-establishment through doubt 

Sannikarsa, contact 

Sannidhi, proximity 

Sapak^a, co-subject 

SamavEya, inherence 

Samaveta, inherent 

SamavyEpti, reciprocal pervasion 

SambandhEsiddhi, non-establishment of the relation 

Sambhava, inclusion 

Salila, water 

Savikalpaka, determinate 
SahakErin, auxiliary 
SEdfs'ya, similarity 
SEdhErapa, common 
SEdhya, probandum 

SEihyasvarUpaviruddha, contradictory of the existence 
of the probandum 
SEmagrl, causal aggregate 
SEmEnEdhikarapya, apposition 
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Samanyaguria, common quality 
Siddhavis'e^aija, having an established attribute 
SiddhasEdhana, establishment of what was already 
established 

SiddhasEdhyatva, the probandum to be already established 

SiddhEnta, final doctrine ; theory 

Sukha, pleasure ; happiness 

Sugandha, sweet smell 

SthitasthEpaka, elasticity 

Sneha, viscidity 

Spars'a, touch 

Spars'ana, sense of touch 

Smyti, Code ; recollection 

SvatahprEmEijya, intrinsic validity 

Svatantra, independent 

SvarUpa, form ; existence ; its own nature 

SvarUpEsiddha, non-establishment of existence 

Svarga, heaven 

SvEtman, form of cognition 

Svedaja, what is produced from perspiration 

Hetu, reason ; probans 

HetvEbhEsa, fallacy ; fallacy of the probans 
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